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in the dark Bogie Jones (r.) and Dewey Melvin, Des Moines, await dawn on the banks of the Missouri River at Onaug,, 
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GOOSE HUNTING RIVER 


fe 


t home-made decoys which work as well as purchased ones (right). by HENRY BRADSHAW 


NE OF the most famous streams 
for goose hunting is the Missouri 
River, as it passes along Iowa’s western 
border. About October 17, the south- 
bound flight of blue and lesser snow 
geese goes through. Close on_ their 
heels come the Lesser Canadas and the 
Canadas, the flight extending well into 
November. Then, too, come the wary 
Whitefronts, the “speckled bellies.” 
All along the Missouri, from above 
Sioux City south to the Hamburg bot- 
toms, hunters dig pits or build blinds; 
set out amazingly large spreads of both 
fancy and home-made decoys in an ef- 
fort to lure the big birds within gun 
range. Since the Missouri has been 
slowed by the Dakota dams, even more 
hunters have braved the previously vio- 





t Onaw€ cese leave roosts at daybreak to feed on corn. 


th 





lent river in an attempt to bring home 
the first prize of waterfowl hunting: 
a goose. 

But perhaps the goose-huntingest 
goose hunting area of all is that around 
Onawa. Here the river, despite its new 
channelling, has left sandbars on which 
the geese roost at night. And if they 
find a place to roost, they are likely to 
“feed out” of it and stay in the country 
awhile, returning to the river when they 
need a drink or a snooze. 

For years on end, Onawa residents 
have been awakened at night by the 
shrill gabble-gabble of geese flying over- 
head. On foggy or damp nights, the 
geese often try to light on wet pave- 
ments by streetlight. 

And unquestionably the goose-hunt- 
ingest goose hunter of all Onawa is 
Ralph “Bogie” Jones, a local sporting 
goods retailer who grew up on the 
Missouri, and has lived all of his life 
battling its ice, quicksands, and swift 
water to call, decoy, and shoot geese. 
And who still gets as excited as a tender- 
foot when the honkers swing his spread, 
talking back to his call 






























Sunrise flight of blues and lesser snows, called “wavies’ because of their peculiar 
flight patterns. If the barometer is high, chances are geese will fly high; a lou 
barometer brings birds closer. A good caller can often lure a flock even this high. 
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While hunting companion Dewey Melvin 


watches from behind the blind, Bogie Jones sets Prize Canadas wing over blind. Geese are 
out a combination goose and duck slow to decoy, and very sharp-eyed. 
spread on the Missouri River near Onawa. Hunters must remain absolutely motionless 

in blind while geese are “working.” 


Canadas have come back to river for a drink, a rest, a bite from the bottom. They prefer waste corn in fields. 











Bogie’s friends — Bob Fisher, 
Ted Sloane, Roy Riley — lunch 


on Missouri River "goose bar.” 


Jones and Melvin look over a 
Canada, the big trophy in 


the tough waterfowl league. 





J umping Fires « 


| gesaagne gee jumping forest fires is Dave Nelson's 
idea of the perfect summer job. Now back at 
Iowa State College after his third summer with the 
U. S. Forestry Service, the 22-year-old Aurelia student 
is still enthusiastic about his work despite his first 
serious mishap. 

The following comments from a letter Nelson sent 
along with the pictures shown here explains the acci- 
dent: “We leave for Missoula, Montana, this weekend. 
The reason that I am still in New Mexico is that my 
luck ran out. On my 26th jump I hit my leg on a 
sharp rock ledge and cut the devil out of it. Put me 
in the hospital for eight days and required about 20 
stitches, first the inside and then the outside. It will 
leave quite a scar, but I will be jumping again in 
about a week. 

“It happened out in the tov/es and it took six and a 
half hours to get me off. They dropped in eight more 
guys to build a helicopter spot and haul me off in it 
A lot of attention for a goof-off. If you decide to say 
anything about this let me know, because I haven't 
bothered to tell my folks and they might wonder.” 

Nelson started fire-fighting as a summer occupation 
with a stint in Alaska in 1956. In 1957, he began jump- 
ing while in Montana and this spring started the season 
off early in New Mexico. 

Training for aerial jumping is thorough and con- 
tinues even after the minimum seven jumps, required 
before taking on timber work, are completed. Included 
in the program are trial let-downs out of trees (in case 
the jumper is caught hanging in them), practice rolls 
in landing, and work in establishing body position on 
the opening shock. Special rigs are used in all of these 
practices. Fire-fighters also make training jumps from 
helicopters from eight to ten feet above the ground at 
a speed of four to eight m.p.h. 

In actual jumping, “no one can jump without two 
parachutes, and no one wants to,’ Nelson explains. 
The men work in teams of two or four. The only 
pieces of equipment sent in with them are a shovel 
and a “Pulaski” (a sort of cross between a hoe and 
an axe blade), except that a cross-cut saw is some- 
times included. 

Food and sleeping bags (usually of paper) are also 
dropped to them. 

The maximum walk-out from a fire is about thirty 
miles. Helicopters are used frequently to bring the 
men out of the woods. 

The last two years have been fairly quiet ones for the 
fire-jumpers. Nelson says that on one fire in Montana 

(Continued on page 50) 





Hands on shrouds to guide descent, jumper comes 
in for landing with orange, white striped chute. 
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Beechcraft drops fire pack by parachute 
to ground crew ready to fight the fire. 


Two jumpers dig fire line with a cordick and 
a pulaski to keep fire under control. The man 
working in foreground is Joe Lord, Burlington. 
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Dvorak at Spillville 


During the summer of 1893, the famous Bohemian composer 


spent 100 days in this Lowa village. This is the 


story of his pleasant life there until the hasty departure. 


URING the spring of 1893, Antonin 
Dvorak completed his New World 
Symphony. Although this work, his 
greatest, had not yet been performed, he 
was already enjoying international fame. 
At the same time, he was also suffering 
from international homesickness as only 
a man of his strong nationalistic senti- 
ments and devotion to family could. He 
had been away from his Bohemia for 
more than a year acting as Director of 
the National Conservatory in New 
York City. 

As his three-months’ summer vacation 
approached, Dvorak grew to hate New 
York. He could not very well spend the 
summer traveling to and from Bohemia. 
One thing only seemed certain: Antonin 
Dvorak was not going to stay in New 
York during those months. It must have 
annoyed and saddened him further when 
his secretary, Joseph J. Kovarik, cheer- 
fully announced his own plans to visit 
his parents at Spillville, Iowa 

“Just what kind of town is Spill- 
ville?” the Maestro asked. Joseph de- 
scribed his native village: population 
350, all Bohemians, except for one Ger- 
man, one Swiss, and one Norwegian— 
and no railroads. 

Although watching trains was a favor- 
ite Dvorak occupation, he was more than 
interested; he demanded that Joseph 
draw a plat of the town including all 
the houses and names he could possibly 
remember. For a few days the Maestro 
studied and memorized the familiar 
Bohemian names that labeled the tiny 
squares, but made no comment. Shortly, 
some of his associates from South Caro- 
lina suggested that he visit the Old 
South. “No, I am going to Spillville” 
was his brief answer to their invitation. 
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by ROBERT W. MASHEK 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 





Antonin Dvorak as he appeared in 1893. 


Knowing Dvorak, even the self-willed 
men from Dixie realized that no amount 
of persuasion would change his mind. 

Some other person during his only 
sojourn in the United States might have 
rejected the prospect of visiting a 
countryside very similar to his own 
homeland instead of radical and roman- 
tic South Carolina. But not Dvorak. 

On the last day of May he trembled 
with happiness on a New York pier, as 
he greeted four of his children, newly 
arrived from Bohemia. On June 3rd the 
Dvoraks left the cosmopolitans, who had 
dubbed him Old Borax, to spend his 
vacation with tradesmen and farmers. 
There was a party of eleven including 
Dr. and Mrs. Dvorak, all six children, 
Joseph J. Kovarik, Mme. Koutecka, who 
accompanied the children to America, 


and a housemaid; their destination, an 
Iowa town that was like a few acres 
of Bohemia. Since the landscape was so 
new and the travelers so curious, time 
passed quickly on the long railroad 
journey. The Maestro, although largely 
satisfied, complained about the innumer- 
able stops and the lack of beer. 

After a brief sight-seeing tour of Chi- 
cago, the family continued west over the 
Mississippi and arrived in Calmar, Iowa, 
about eleven o'clock on the morning of 
June Sth. Awaiting the group were the 
Rev. Thomas Bily of Spillville, the Rev. 
Vrba of Protivin, and Joseph Kovarik’s 
father Johann, who drove the Dvoraks 
on their five-mile ride in his buggy. 

Entering Spillville from the east, they 
clattered over a wooden bridge, and 
Dvorak got his first glimpse of the 
Turkey River; they were to play duets 
together for the rest of the summer. He 
reviewed the frame houses they passed, 
reciting the names of the owners as he 
recalled them from Joseph’s sketch. 
Later Joseph gave the roll call of homes 
and tenants as they walked together 
down the street, only to have Dvorak 
correct him several times. His first 
comment on Spillville was: “It is so 
beautiful here, so much like my own 
native land.” 

For the following three months Spill- 
ville gave Dvorak what it had to offer 
with little bother. Anything else would 
have displeased him. People of his own 
peasant background, a Catholic church, 
his native tongue, and birds, woods, and 
a river like those at Vysoka—his sum- 
mer home in Bohemia—satisfied him 
most. And in return he gave himself 
without pride or pomp to Spillville. 

The feast day of St. Wenceslaus, the 
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patron of the town, is observed annual- 
ly; but there is no yearly celebration in 
honor of Dvorak. Periodically he is re- 
membered in a special way. In the Sep- 
tember of 1925, a simple and unimpos- 
ing memorial was erected on a site at- 
tested to have been one of his favorites 
on a quiet 1893 afternoon. In the sum- 
mer of 1941, the centennial of his birth, 
the Capital City Symphony Orchestra 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, presented an 
all-Dvorak program on the same site. 
Conducting the orchestra was F. J. 
Kovarik, who as a boy met the man in 
Spillville. The last event to honor the 
composer was a concert by Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Town Choir four years ago. 
Each project resulted in a financial loss. 

The stories about Dvorak, handed 
down through the families during the 
last sixty-four years, have been the 
spontaneous force keeping his memory 
alive. The few actual facts of his visit 
have been recounted in periodicals and 
biographies, but the citizens of Spillville 
have never needed to read what they al- 
ready know. The homely portrait of 
Dvorak can be drawn from the piquant, 
fragmentary remarks of a few old old- 
timers—as brusque as Dvorak’s own ex- 
tant statements, as keenly critical of his 
“idleness” and drinking habits as were 
the Maestro’s attacks on student manu- 
scripts. 

Yet there is an honest, unpretentious 
pride among the survivors and the de- 


scendants of those pioneers who met 
him; and this special pride cannot be 
attributed to artificial cultivation nor 
can it be mistaken for indifference. This 
trait of the original Bohemian peasantry 
remains. In fact, much in the core of the 
Bohemian character that Dvorak typi- 
fied has endured in Spillville, untrans- 
formed by the quickened pulse of the 
twentieth century. 

Now much of Dvorak’s story in Spill- 
ville is assuming a charming legendary 
flavor; however, he was no knight— 
either in appearance or in deed. He 
was of medium height with a rather 
stout physique and a waddly walk. The 
fringes of his bald head and the lower 
half of his face were covered with 
shaggy hair. His eyes reflected an inner 
fire. He was described as an “angry 
bulldog with a beard.” Although he 
looked more like a blacksmith than a 
city musician, his rough surface covered 
an interior of great kindness, especially 
toward children. 

He was on vacation, and he really 
lived. His idea of a perfect morning was 
to rise at four o’clock, saunter through 
the woods to see the sunrise and listen 
to the birds, then compose for a couple 
of hours, attend Mass at seven, break- 





fast, and finally work some more. 

Accordingly, on that morning of June 
6th, the first of the hundred days, he 
enjoyed a perfect morning. For the first 
time in eight months the avid bird lover 
heard a songster, this particular one 
with more colorful plumage and more 
exotic melodies than he had ever be- 
fore witnessed. He was too interested 
in his new surroundings that morning to 
bother with composing. As he strolled 
past the Kovarik house, his face was 
alive with excitement. Mrs. Kovarik, 
who had just risen, spied him and 
thought that something was _ wrong. 
But he assured her that all was well, 
very well. 

His meanderings finally led him at 
seven o'clock to St. Wenceslaus’, the 
parish church which was built in 1860 
on a hill overlooking the town from the 
northwest and styled after St. Barbara’s 
of Kutna Hora, Bohemia. He took his 
seat at the organ in the choir loft; the 
massive walls reverberated with the old 
familiar hymn, Boze pred Tvou veleb- 
nosti, (Lord, before Thy Majesty). In 
the pews below the old women, who 
never overlooked the slightest change in 
detail, were astonished, to say the least. 
Very likely few prayers were said that 
morning as one traditional Bohemian 
hymn after another droned from the 
organ, and as the women tried to steal 





a not too indecorous glance at the or- 
ganist. After that debut in St. Wences- 
laus’, Dvorak’s position as organist for 
the summer was secure; his performance 
had been a complete success. He had 
impressed his critics—demure, modest 
in gingham and somber shawls, square- 
shouldered, round faced. Every morning 
after that, the Maestro played for the 
morning Mass, for weddings and fun-’ 
erals, and his wife added her trained 
contralto voice to the village choir. 

The favorable opinions of the pious 
old women on the gossip circuits that 
morning, as well as every other morn- 
ing, established Dvorak as a person of 
at least some worth to the town. Every- 
one knew he was a very famous musi- 
cian and composer, but he had to win 
respect for himself as a man. The timid 
natives put Dr. Dvorak to the most 
searching scrutiny he ever underwent 
among a group of people. The fact that 
the Bohemians like music everywhere 
in church, in the shops, the tavern, the 
homes, and the fields—had very little 
influence on their attitude toward him. 
He was a rich man who had made his 
fortune in Prague and New York City 
by composing music while they had 
sweated over their dusty work benches 
and reaping machines. Such a genteel 
profession as Dvorak’s was still extra- 
ordinary for the America of the 1890's, 


Standing in front of Dvorak's Spillville home is Alois F. Kovarik who gave composer 
a trout when he was a boy. Building now houses Bily brothers’ famed clocks. 
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especially on the frontiers. Stili, no mat- 
ter how he would have conducted him- 
self, he would never have really been 
denied the respect that was his due 
from the people of Spillville. 

He was simply too interested in the 
people to remain aloof. On his way home 
from the church that first morning he 
stopped to chat with Frank Benda, the 
town’s shoemaker and Dvorak’s next 
door neighbor. Those few words were 
the beginning of a close friendship and 
many hours of private conversation. No 
one ever knew what they talked about, 
but Dvorak visited the shoe shop daily. 

Before long he was everyone's friend, 
and to distinguish him from the local 
butcher who was also surnamed Dvorak 
(no relation), they called the Maestro 
Squire Dvorak. He would stop even the 
shier inhabitants on the street to ask 
them about their birthplaces in the old 
country. Nothing pleased the elder Bo- 
hemians more than reminiscences of 
their homeland. Dvorak liked the old 
people best of all They recalled their 
native land almost as well as he, and 
they preserved their old customs un- 
changed. But his bone-crushing hand- 
shake was firm enough for friendship 
with all the rough-handed pioneers. He 
would question the farmers about their 
corn crops, their cattle, and the weather; 
the businessmen about their trades; and 
no one about music. The laboring people 
of Spillville knew little of classical mu- 
sic beyond the family violin, and he was 








more than glad to let the topic rest and 
to compose peacefully. 

Often, if not daily, he would stop to 
exchange a few words with Vaclav 
Balik, the blacksmith, and then with a 
violin in one hand and a pail of beer 
in the other, he would tramp through 
the backyard garden lots to the river- 
bank. Between the strokes of the ham- 
mer on the anvil, the wail of a single 
violin would drift over the wooded lots. 
He had many ways to spend the long 
summer afternoons, all favorites, but 
these solitary walks through the woods 
and along the river, always with a note- 
book in his hand, are the best remem- 
bered today. Present day inhabitants can 
point out the specific routes he took— 
hands clasped behind him, eyes trained 
on the summer sky, as he waddled along. 

Another favorite pastime was talking 
with the men in the only town tavern, 
which was then the informal meeting- 
house of the village much as it was in 
Europe. Here he would sit for hours 
listening to the tales the old frontiers- 
men had to tell about their first strug- 
gles and hardships clearing the land and 
breaking the sod. Whenever he ran out 
of questions, he would in turn tell them 
about Bohemia, England, and New 
York. He did not bother to narrate his 
own hardships as a young fellow, but 
his attentiveness to their stories betrayed 
much of what he did not feel was im- 
portant enough to discuss. When Squire 
Dvorak sat down to talk with them in 


Girls play dressup near St. Wenceslaus' Church, modeled after Kuttenberg cathedral. 




































his common clothes and manners, they 
all forgot about his wealth and fame. 

And yet his story typifies the Ameri- 
can dream. He was born the son of a 
butcher at Nelahozeves, Bohemia, which 
amounted to no more than a watering 
stop. Being the oldest of eight children, 
it was assumed he would follow his 
father’s occupation of butchering. But 
young Dvorak showed an above-average 
talent for music in the village classes. 

At twelve, much against the wishes 
of Franz Dvorak, he entered a more ad- 
vanced school. The discipline was of 
oak, but the student was determined. 
Every incorrect note in copying was 
matched by a stroke from the baton of 
the music master, the dogmatic, dicta- 
torial, and lovable Liehmann. In the 
course of his studies there, he composed 
his first work, a lively polka with full 
orchestral score. But he had overlooked 
that the trumpets play a fourth higher 
than his harmony would allow, and 
when the discords from the local horn- 
tooters vibrated the ear of Papa Dvorak 
at its humble world premiere, young 
Antonin had again to overcome his dis- 
approval. 

Vacantly leaving his discordant polka 
and his frowning father behind, he con- 
tinued his studies in Prague. There he 
was forced to provide for himself. At 
first, he played the viola in various cafes 
for about nine dollars a month. Oc- 
casionally he joined a sextet which en- 
tertained inmates at an insane asylum. 

He still had very little opportunity to 
study—or even hear—the great masters 
of the day and of all time. One day, for 
instance, a mere four cents was all he 
needed to buy him the cheapest place in 
the National Opera House so that he 
might hear Weber’s Der Freischutz, but 
he could not even secure a loan of that 
amount. Later as organist of St. Adal- 
bert’s, be became a victim of a creative 
disease, mental composition, sometimes 
mistaken for daydreaming. As one might 
expect, one Sunday he missed the cue 
during the High Mass. When his next 
salary was paid in the lower denomi- 
national Kreutzers instead of florins, he 
remarked that his sentiments were a 
paradox of destitution and royalty. 

The succeeding years of 1860 to 1870 
constituted a period of seclusion and un- 
relenting composition; he learned what 
he did not already know of hard work, 
but in the process he developed a shy- 
ness toward society. One of his famous 
statements is: “I studied with God, with 
the birds, the trees, the rivers, and 
myself.” 

Dvorak, the composer who was usual- 
ly temperamental, irritable, and un- 
manageable between compositions, never 
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showed this side of his nature in Spill- 
ville. Dvorak, the teacher, had disap- 
peared behind his New York classroom 
door when he left the city for the prov- 
inces. Exacting, uncompromising, he was 
authoritatively frank in his opinion; the 
students realized their value, and those 
who were intrepidly willing to continue 
felt encouraged. In decisions of a musi- 
cal nature his brief ultimatum, ‘‘yes’”’ or 
‘no,’ was final, irrevocable. For a sharp 
“no” he thought it unnecessary to give a 
reason; he would shake his grizzly head 
and say, “No reason! only no!” 

He would not mislead the poor stu- 
dent. He would gore the manuscripts to 
pieces: flinging the papers on the floor, 
stamping on them with the heavy heels 
of his shoes, grunting wildly. And yet 
somehow if there had been only one 
good measure in the whole work, it 
would miraculously be spared the print 
of his heel. 

He had little to teach the people of 
Spillville, but from them he could take 
a refresher course in the simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and the fellowship of the com- 
mon country folk. His thrills in America 
were not musical, unless possibly the 
first performance of the New World 
Symphony, after which he said, “I have 
never enjoyed such success in Vienna. 
Thanks be to God.” 

In addition to walking through the 
woods, he loved to go riding out to the 
country and the neighboring towns of 
Protivin, another pioneer Bohemian 
settlement, Fort Atkinson, Calmar, and 
Decorah, where one day he had his pic- 
ture taken at Otto Solberg’s. (The oc- 
casion for the picture is not known, but 
thirty-two years later it stood on the 
memorial that was being dedicated to 
him and his visit.) On these afternoon 
excursions he liked to ride with his 
family in Father Bily’s sporty carriage 
drawn by a pair of spirited horses, Kino 
with a “gait as long as thunder” and 
Lady, that together, “flew like birds.” 

On other days he would ride out alone 
with Johann Kovarik, the father of 
Joseph, often calling him to stop as they 
crossed a brook “‘to listen to the music” 
and perhaps jot down a few measures 
of it in his notebook or on a white shirt 
cuff. The open spaces thrilled and de- 
pressed the sensitive composer. Never 
had he seen so much empty space— 
without people. On reaching the crest of 
a hillock, he was overjoyed to see a 
clump of trees or a herd of cattle. Dur- 
ing his stay in Spillville, the Maestro 
wrote his friend, Dr. Kozanek, that the 
countrysides and prairies were “very 
‘wild’ here and sometimes sad—sad to 
despair.” 


At times during this vacation, even 


though he was surrounded by his own 
people and his own language, Dvorak 
would be overcome with nostalgia for 
his homeland. This was particularly true 
when the news of his father’s death 
reached him. He would often escape to 
the choir loft and sit down at the organ 
he used to first reach the hearts of his 
new Bohemian friends, and he would 
play the “Largo” movement from the 
New World Symphony while tears 
streamed down his pudgy face. Yet he 
admitted to Dr. Kozanek that ‘“(he) 
should never have written these works 
(F Major String Quartette and the E 
Flat Quintette) ‘just so’ if (he) hadn’t 
seen America.” 

Whether in Bohemia, New York, or 
Spillville, Dvorak always lived in the 
universal state of music. While Joseph 





A Sister of Notre Dame plays organ in Spillville’s church, now over 100 years old. 





Kovarik was repairing and tuning the 
only piano in the town, Squire Dvorak 
would dash across the street and play 
on Frank Kovarik’s parlor organ the 
melody or motif that had been spinning 
through his mind. A few days later the 
piano was moved from the Kovarik’s 
home to the Dvorak apartment. 

During the summer when a medicine 
show came to town with three Iroquois: 
Indians who danced and sang to their 
“tum, tum” music, Dvorak went to see 
them on every performance, sitting in 
the very front row. According to Joseph 
Kovarik, he derived the drum-like 
rhythms and the unusual theme in the 
first movement of his Qvwintette in E 
Flat from these Iroquois. 

In but a few days in June he com- 
pleted his Quvartette, Opus 96. Remem- 
























































bering the Divine Composer, as always, 
he wrote at the end of the manuscript, 
“Thanks be to God. I am satisfied. It 
went quickly!” This was one work that 
never would have been the same without 
Dvorak’s visiting America. The first 
movement portrays idyllic nature with 
echoes of the Far West; the second is 
pervaded with an alien melancholy, but 
in the upper register of the first violin 
twitters some “damned bird” he saw in 
the woods—a creature of red, with 
black wings, known to ornithologists as 
the scarlet tanager. 

The profane adjective was undoubted- 
ly more of a comment on the bird’s in- 
fernal combination of colors than on the 
creature itself, for he was a great lover 
of birds. He often stalked the woods 
along the Turkey River with opera 
glasses. Their warbles were probably of 
far greater inspiration to him than the 
voices of any human being. Strangely 
enough, his favorite, the pigeon, is no 
renowned songster. Although he called 
the domestic breeds in Spillville ““down- 
and-out scrubs,” he sincerely treasured 
a pair that were given to him as a gift. 
He used to sit in the Benda’s backyard 
and watch the flocks that gathered 
there, passing judgment on their beauty 
while he puffed on his pipe. 

During the summer Joseph Kovarik, 
his handyman, spent much of his time 
copying parts. At one point Dvorak 
scolded him for copying daily only four 
pages of the score of the New World 
Symphony. 

“You are lazy,” he told him. 

The next day Joseph put his hand to 
the score as never before and turned out 
sixteen pages. 

“Then you can do more,” the Maestro 
commented in spite of his own amaze- 
ment. 

When Joseph finally reached the 
Finale, he discovered that Dvorak in 
the excitement of leaving New York 
had forgotten the trombone parts. So 
Dvorak filled in this small bit of the 
great symphony in the Midwest, but 
only that part. 

When the Squire had finished the 
Quartette in F Major in June, he had 
Joseph copy these four parts for him— 
immediately. “We must play it,” he 
concluded. 

“But who will play it?” Joseph asked 
in astonishment, but tartly as though in 
rebuttal to a silly suggestion. 

“Why, we will play it,” he answered. 
“I will play first violin—you and your 
father and your sister—you’re all mu- 
sicians.”” 

And they did play it. Joseph, with 
impatient prodding from Squire Dvorak, 
quickly copied the score in four instru- 
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mental parts. Then he had to resurrect 
an old cello that had been strung with 
spider webs for several years in the 
Kovarik’s attic. Johann Kovarik and his 
daughter, Cecilia, urgently brushed up 
their playing, and one evening, Dvorak 
at first violin, Johann at second, Cecilia 
at viola, and Joseph at cello performed 
the world premiere of this “American 
Quartette” with only the nearby neigh- 
bors who happened to hear the concert 
through the open windows as the audi- 
ence. Later, when the work was per- 
formed professionally in New York, he 
grunted to the virtuosos: “I like it better 
the way we played it in Spillville.” 

Late in July, when he completed the 
Quintette in E Flat, John Kovarik, 
Joseph’s brother who was studying in 
Chicago, was called home to play the 
second viola. The Maestro worked at a 
surprising pace on these two composi- 
tions, but he brushed it off saying, 
“When I wrote the Quartette, I was in 
good shape—it took me only five days. 
(Later) when I did the Quintette, I 
was not in such good form. This took 
nine days.” 

He had the advantage of perceiving 
that he was only Mr. Dvorak from the 
very first moment he stepped down 
from the Kovarik carriage in Spillville. 
On the board sidewalk of the street a 
young boy of about twelve or thirteen 
was running home for the noon meal 
with a homemade fish pole over his 
shoulder and a string of handsome 
river fish in his hand. Their shiny silver 
bellies caught the eye of the famished 
traveler, and he asked the boy if he 
might have a couple. The lad was not 
certain he would like to give his morn- 
ing catch to a strange man. Even if he 
would have realized what a figure the 
short, stocky frame before him cut phys- 
ically and musically in the concert halls 
of the world, he still might have clung 
to the weighty string his mother ex- 
pected to prepare for the evening meal. 
But as it was, and only after first con- 
sulting his mother, the boy returned to 
hand the catch over to the new-comer 
with neither grudge nor awe, for what 
better prospect can a boy have than an- 
other half-day of fishing in June? 

That young fisherboy was Alois F. 
Kovarik, who later became a professor 
of physics at Yale University and, now 
retired, is one of Spillville’s last residents 
to recall vividly the Maestro himself. 

That summer of 1893 must have been 
severely humid and hot in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. In the scorching month 
of August, Dvorak wrote A. Rus that 
“except for the great heat, we have 
spent a very nice and pleasant holiday 
among Czechs and the children are al- 


ready saying that they will miss it here.” 

Whatever the weather, Squire Dvorak 
never seemed to lose his sense of humor. 
Often at noon-time when the Iowa sun 
was hottest, he would shout to Mrs. 
Benda, the shoemaker’s wife, reminding 
her to water her cucumbers. This had 
been a long-standing custom in the mild 
climates of Bohemia, but the early set- 
tlers gave it up soon after they saw the 
first seared cucumber leaves. 

(The same woman did his weekly 
wash and complained about the scratch- 
ings on his shirt cuffs and the poor 
housekeeping at the Dvorak home.) 

But even at times in Spillville there 
was often a strangeness about the man 
almost to the point of eccentricity. On 
the surface he scowled continuously un- 
less something very whimsical caught 
his fancy. In the middle of a conversa- 
tion, he would often stop speaking and 
walk away, without a word of excuse. 
A melody may have suddenly run 
through his mind, but practical men of 
the New World may have found it 
difficult to tolerate such behavior with- 
out explanation. There was never malice 
in his intention, though; the only thing 
about Spillville he would not tolerate 
was its cigars. So he had them shipped 
from New York. 

As a true Bohemian, Old Borax hated 
cities. Fortunately, that was his main 
reason for coming to Spillville. He did 
not hesitate to express his sentiments in 
New York: ‘Fifteen years ago when I 
was starving, I was happier.’ He was 
disgruntled to interrupt his hundred 
days in Spillville (only the Dvorak 
family as a group spent one hundred 
days there), but he finally consented 
to conduct the Theodore Thomas Orch- 
estra at the Chicago World’s Fair on 
Bohemian Day early in August. Then, 
between September ist and Sth, to keep 
a promise, he traveled to Omaha to visit 
a compatriot, Mr. Rosewater, who was 
publisher of the Omaha Bee. From 
there he went on to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
to see a Moravian priest and friend, 
Father Rynda. To his disgust, he had 
been honored in both cities at lavish 
banquets. 

He was truly relieved to return to 
Spillville—but only for less than two 
weeks more. The brightest incident in 
the whole trip for him was probably to 
see and hear the Minnehaha Falls at 
Minneapolis where he sketched the 
theme to the “Indian Lament” on one of 
his starched cuffs. 

On September 8th, he celebrated his 
fifty-second birthday in Spillville. He 
started the day, as usual, by attending 
Mass at St. Wenceslaus’, and later was 
the host at a feast for the people. 
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All in all, he was very happy with 
life in Spillville. He wrote Simrock, a 
publisher, that he was very happy and 
that he was for once “composing only 
for . . . pleasure.” Later in New York 
he said without qualification, that 
“Spillville is an ideal place. I would 
like to spend the rest of my days there.” 

He made plans to buy a house there, 
but his duties called him back to the 
East and the Old World, and his dreams 
never materialized. The whole family 
would have enjoyed prolonging their 
visit. The Dvorak children had soon be- 
come acquainted with the village chil- 
dren and would meet at the Kapinos’ 
house and from there run down to the 
river to shoot fish. 

The oldest daughter, too, would have 
been glad to stay, for unknown to her 
parents, she had become infatuated with 
a young Spillville lad. Near the middle 
of September of that year, their plans to 
elope were settled, but somehow on the 
last of the hundred days the secret was 
discovered in the Dvorak household. 
Old Borax was so upset and angry that 
the family packed that very night, and 
early the next morning, September 16, 
they were on their way forever from 
the peaceful little village—baggage, 
first sketches of “Humoresque,” oldest 
daughter, and all.* 

The unpleasant departure was unfor- 
tunate, for Dvorak had loved his vaca- 
tion there, and he occasionally spoke 
very fondly of the town. He never for- 
got his good friends there. On April 15, 
1895, he sent an autographed copy of 
“The American Flag” as a remembrance 
to Johann J. Kovarik, and on the fol- 
lowing month he sent him a farewell 
letter as he left New York for Europe: 
“I will be glad to see Vysoka, but I 
should again like to see Spillville, we 
all liked it there so well.’’ He sent his 
regards to Father Bily of Spillville, the 
priests of Protivin and Fort Atkinson, 
and Grandpa and Grandma Bily. 

The years that have intervened since 
his visit have only served to universalize 
and popularize his music. The people 
of Iowa, at large, have forgotten An- 
tonin Dvorak, the man, but the people 
of Spillville have not. It is not difficult 
for them to maintin his memory, for 
they are so much like he was himself— 
quiet, industrious, humorous in a homely 
way, alive with an internal music and 
the music of the birds, the river, and 
the fields. 


* (The identity of Miss Dvorak’s sweetheart 
remains unknown. A one-act play, Anton 
Dvorak in Spillville, by Louise Hovde Morten- 
sen (1949) infers that John (Gustave in the 
play), son of Johann Kovarik, was her ad- 
mirer. But the play has many historical in- 
accuracies.) 
























































































An organ and other mementos are housed in Spillville museum room honoring Dvorak. 
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NE of the most beautiful parts of 

the United States is the hill and 
valley region of northeast Iowa’s four 
corner counties. Called “Little Switzer- 
land” in promotion literature, the sec- 
tion should be 
‘Little New 


clear streams flowing through park-like 


more properly named 
England.” The pleasant, 








































Fisherman tries his luck on the Turkey. 
Picture taken from downtown Elkader. 


valleys, the boulder-strewn higher hills, 


the swift transition from sweeping vistas 


Superb view from trim grounds of Larrabee home looks over Clermont, Turkey Valley. 












Tourmg the 
Turkey R ver 


Mellowed homes, beautiful scenery, 
historical places — all make this 


an ideal trip for summer or autumn. 


to lanes closeted with forest, the pure 
architecture of scores of century-old 
buildings—all give the section a feeling 
of civilized and ancient ruggedness that 
marks the New England states. 

The beauty of northeast Iowa is not 
easy to discover. The main-traveled 
roads tend to stick to the high ground 
past the familiar pattern of Iowa fields. 
But a jog of only a mile or so off 
the paved path may lead to scenes of 
breath-taking beauty. The ordinary trav- 
eler glimpses the cream of the section 
only occasionally or at spectacular ter- 
minal points such as Lansing, McGregor, 
and Guttenberg. 

For those looking for a good route off 
the beaten path, the route along the 
Turkey River from Spillville to the 
Mississippi is an excellent one to choose. 
Some seventy miles of graveled road, 
usually in good condition, leads you 
through a stunning variety of scenery. 
In many places it is spectacular enough 
to make even a lone driver stop and 
gasp a quiet “Fabulous!” 

Particularly good in fall when the 
leaves are changing, the trip is reward- 
ing any time from middle spring on 
It also has the advantage of going 
through or near small towns of historic 
significance with numerous interesting 
sights—Spillville, Fort Atkinson, Cler- 
mont, and Elkader. The lower terminus 
is near Iowa’s architectural jewel, Gut- 
tenberg. 

While the route does not appear too 
long on the map, it requires about a 
day and a half to cover properly, allow- 
ing time for sightseeing and straying off 
the path. Cutting it short by taking the 
Turkey from Clermont to the Mississippi 
would be suggested if only a day is 
available. It is recommended that the 
tour be made from west to east, as the 
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EVEN MILLS have birthdays. Last year the Weists, who have 
owned the Fort Atkinson mill since 1893, repainted their 
building bright red after it passed the century mark. Built in 
1857, it was first a flour mill, but now grinds, mixes feeds. It's 


located off the road northwest of town, on the Turkey River. 





SHEEP graze in a pasture along the Turkey River. Scenes 


similar to this are common along much river hill land in 


Clayton County, especially from Elgin to Garber. The Turkey 


itself lies between the ridge in the middle distance and the 
farthest line of bluffs. While the views are spectacular at 
any time of the year, they are particularly fine in the fall. 

Photo by Bert Vogel 
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scenery reaches a gradual crescendo as 
it approaches the Mississippi. Good 
housing facilities are available at De- 
corah and Guttenberg—near the begin- 
ning and end, and West Union has a 
new motel. 

Starting the trip at Spillville, one can 
visit the one-time summer home of 
Antonin Dvorak, whose stay there is 
discussed in this issue. The principal 
places of interest are the church, the old 
mill, and the museum housing the famed 
Bily Brothers’ clock collection. In a 
park north of the town is a monument 
to Dvorak and a swinging foot bridge 
across the river. 

Proceeding out of Spillville to the 
south, a tourist picks up the Turkey 
River again about halfway to Fort At- 
kinson. It is difficult to follow the 
river valley on any road until this point. 
Fort Atkinson, itself, contains the re- 
mains of the historic fort which existed 
there from 1840 to 1849. Built to pro- 
tect the Winnebago Indians, it is now 
being partially restored by the state. 
(To reach fort and the Fort Atkinson 
mill, go into town, proceed north, take rmont Episcopal Church was given by Rhode Island woman in 1870. Statue of Col. 
first road back west. Fort is on top of . B. Henderson, an lowa Civil War hero and legislator, was donated by Larrabees. 
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Between Eldorado and Clermont, a ribbed outcropping of limestone appears along the Turkey River. Rock abounds along stream. 
























Clermont, huge Larrabee mansion, 1874. 





Elkader, a Colonial double home, 1850's. 





Elkader, Greek revival twin home, 1850. 


Communia, Motor mill, early 1850's. 


hill. Mill, along the river, is reached 
through the Weist farm.) 

From Fort Atkinson go south on coun- 
ty road A. Keeping toward the river by 
a left turn, one comes out near the 
“smallest church in the world,” which 
you might as well visit if you are this 
close as it is often publicized. Going 
south you come to a slight confusion of 
bridges and turns. Just remember to 
keep aiming for the south bank of the 
Turkey. The drive to picturesque Eldo- 
rado, a photographer's favorite from 
the nearby hills, is through park-like 
woods. From Eldorado to Clermont the 
road goes through a variety of scenery— 
hills, woods, and river valley—into the 
historic village. 

Clermont is the seat of the Larrabee 
family and is a gem of a town. There 
are dozens of good examples of the 
early-middle period of Iowa architecture. 
It was the home of William Larrabee, 
Governor of Iowa in the late 1880's, and 
a famed miller. He gave the town its 
handsome school building and the statue 
standing on the main street. Three simi- 
lar statues are on the grounds of the 
family estate, Montauk, north of town. 
Originally intended for the town’s inter- 
sections, they were deemed a traffic 
hazard. The grounds and home of the 
Larrabee estate are closed to the public. 
Two of the Governor's children reside 


UPPER TURKEY RIVER route runs from Spillville down to Clermont and Elgin. 





there and keep it in good repair. 

It is best just to take route 172 from 
Clermont to Elgin, which has a couple 
of cafes good for sandwiches, the first 
places to eat from Spillville. From Elgin 
one should keep to the south side of the 
Turkey. A route on the north side could 
be taken part of the way, but is not as 
highly recommended. On the last stretch 
before Elkader, a new roadway has been 
carved into the hillside above the river 
making one of the more scenic parts of 
the trip. The section is reminiscent of 
Colorado canyons. 

Elkader, itself, is a most interesting 
town. The stone bridge with its twin 
arches is widely known. The courthouse 
is of excellent early design. Diagonally 
across from it is, perhaps, the finest ex- 
ample of Greek revival in Iowa, a 107- 
year-old double house jointly built by 
two brothers. Another double house, 
also built by a set of brothers, but of 
Colonial design, is against the bluff on 
south side of the river, down the bridge 
street. (You make a meal stop here.) 

About two and a half miles south of 
Elkader take country road G which 
leads to the settlement of Communia, 
now only a general store. The road go- 
ing directly north leads to the famed 
Motor Mill, built in the 1850's, and its 
cooperage. Keep to the left on it. The 
road is poor, but the mill itself is well 
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worth making the detour to see. Beyond 
the mill are dead ends in both directions. 
Returning to Communia, take the first 
road on the left which leads up to an 
interesting crestline drive along the hills 
above the Turkey and down to Elkport 
and Garber. 

At the steep hill south of Garber take 
the middle road. From here to Oster- 
dock is one of the most scenic portions 
of the trip as the road mounts high into 
the hills and passes huge boulders, re- 
minding one of a giant’s building blocks. 
Keeping to the north all the time (as 
near to the river as possible), you will 
remain on a fairly good gravel road, 
except for one small bridge which might 
not hold too much traffic. At the vil- 
lage of Osterdock continue on the same 
pattern—along northern-most read, as 
close to the river as possible. This is 
scenic valley country. After returning to 
the hills, the route leads to Millville at 
the intersection of Highway 52. 

Go south on the highway to the first 
road going east, which will take you to 
the Mississippi bottoms. But before you 
get there, you will come on the one of 
the best sights of the trip—the rugged 
gateway to the Turkey valley—formed 

(Continued on page 50) 
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LOWER TURKEY RIVER route goes 








from Elgin to Elkader, Communia, Garber, Osterdock and to the Mississippi River. 
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RANDY DUNCAN 


lowa’s football hopes this year rest on 


the explosive arm of a quiet quarterback. 


HE hopes of Iowa's football team 

this year rest mainly on the right 
arm of a modest young man named 
Randy Duncan. If the senior from Des 
Moines fulfills his Atlas role, as many 
anticipate, he will certainly end up on 
the All-American lists. 

Duncan’s credentials are impressive. 
Last year he broke four Hawkeye offen- 
sive records with his superb passing. 
Completing 70 out of 119 attempted 
passes in 1957, Duncan chalked up the 
high mark for the most passes com- 
pleted in a season and the best pass 
completion average (.588). 

He also set the record for the most 
yards gained passing (1,124) and total 
offense for a season (1,183 yards). 
While rewriting Iowa’s books last fall, 
Duncan also led the Big Ten in total 
offense with 747 yards in 116 plays and 
was second in passing with 50 out of 
90 completions good for 695 yards, six 
touchdowns, and a .566 average. 

One of the keys to the success of 
Coach Forest Evashevski’s teams has 
been his ability to come up with un- 
usually good quarterbacks season after 
season. Working mainly out of a winged 
T offense, they have maintained a fast 
and varied pace. Duncan follows in the 
footsteps of Jerry Reichow and Kenny 
Ploen. In his sophomore year Randy 
saw a minimum amount of action as 
Ploen’s smooth play, particularly with 
his famed rollouts, dominated the field 
for Iowa. 

Last year Duncan developed rapidly 
as a field general for the Hawks. His 
passing prowess also improved greatly 
during the fall and his defense work was 
above expectations. Even without the 
running speed of his predecessors, many 
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sports writers are looking forward to 
the possibility that Duncan may be the 
greatest of the three. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the last two years about Dun- 
can’s supposed weakness in running 
Last season he gained 117 yards in 35 
attempts and lost 58 for a net of 59 
yards or an average of 1.7 yards a carry. 
(The statistics for a passer are quite 
misleading, however. They often are 
forced to run when the play is set 
for a pass.) 

Iowa’s coaches believe, “You can’t 
compare Ploen and Duncan. Kenny was 
mainly a runner, while Randy is mainly 
a passer. Both are good in their own 
way.” Then, too, the rest of lowa’s back- 
field will be well stocked with runners. 

Some Iowa fans feel that Duncan’s 
greatest trouble last year might have 
been something of a Ploen-complex, an 
over-consciousness of the running ability 
of the present Winnipeg quarterback. 
One sports writer points to the Ohio 
State game last year as an instance 
where Duncan might have done better 
to run at times. Duncan’s friends say 
the Ploen business is an example of 
sports writers’ imaginations working 
overtime. “You would think he goes out 
each morning and salaams five times to 
the north,” one of them remarked re- 
cently. “Randy likes Ploen, but he knows 
his own capabilities.” 

As for play calling Randy rates a 
good grade from sports writers, but they 
expect him to improve this fall. Judg- 
ments here are not easy to make. As 
anyone familiar with football knows, it 
is difficult to blame any quarterback for 
the call of specific plays. In one game 
last fall an obviously poor call in a 


fourth down, goal-line to go situation 
lost Iowa a touchdown. It turned out a 
substitute had garbled his numbers while 
running on the field and suggested ex- 
actly the opposite of what was intended. 

Actually, last fall Duncan was on his 
own most of the time. Evy didn’t have 
the depth to permit much substituting. 
The same will be true this year. 

Following the victorious 1956 season 
of the Big Ten title and Rose Bowl 
conquest, the 1957 team did not receive 
as much attention as it rated. Dun- 
can has also remained in the shadows 
to a degree. This fall, however, Randy 
should get the notice he deserves. He 
is widely regarded as the best passer in 
the Big Ten and Evy believes he is the 
conference’s best quarterback. 

With Duncan as his nucleus, Eva- 
shevski hopes “to have a passing attack 
that is so dangerous it will make our 
running game go. On the teams I’ve 
coached, it has almost always been the 
other way around.” 

The main target of Duncan’s passes 
is Don Norton, the wiry junior end 
from Anamosa, who is being played 
split wide to give him a greater chance 
to get loose from the pass defense. Curt 
Merz has taken over Jim Gibbon’s posi- 
tion. The coaches feel he has fine po- 
tential. Bob Prescott, an exceptional 
place kicker, is also a fine pass catcher 
and has great speed. 

In back of Duncan are Mitchell 
Ogiego and Olen Treadway. Ogiego is 
a service returnee with three years of 
elgibility left. A good passer and ball- 
handler, he will be groomed to take over 
from Duncan. Treadway, who has been 
bothered by a trick knee since coming 
to Iowa, is also an excellent quarterback. 
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But with a question-mark defense, 
the primary responsibility for Iowa’s 
offense and Iowa’s season must rest with 
Randy Duncan. If he is successful and 
football’s fickle fans crown him with 
full hero’s laurels, he is well suited to 
the role. 

Duncan’s rugged, raw-boned appear- 
ance is somewhat deceiving. Randy is 
nearly the antithesis of the sterotype 
arrogant, uneducated football player 
(see page 25). 

Mild-mannered and quiet-spoken, Ran- 
dy Duncan has a grade point average of 
2.8 or a little less than a straight B on 
lowa’s 4 point scale. (Two or three 
other players top his standing.) Randy 
is majoring in political science and in- 
tends to enter law school after his grad- 
uation. His courses at Iowa are entirely 
in the liberal arts field; he likes political 
science as a major because the low num- 
ber of required hours give him a chance 
to branch out. 

Randy doesn’t think football inter- 
feres with his studying, ‘““You just have 
to budget your time.” Last fall he took 
19 hours and is signed up for the same 
number this semester. Randy has a 
scholarship requiring him to maintain a 
B-minus minimum average. Outside of 
sports, Duncan’s favorite pasttime is 
reading, including a fair amount of 
philosophy. 

His father is Hearst Randolph Dun- 
can, a Des Moines attorney. (Randy is 
officially a ‘“‘Junior.”) The Duncan’s 
live in a fairly good-sized Colonial home 
in one of Des Moines’ best residential 
districts. Randy has one sister, Barbara, 
23, a graduate of the University of 
Colorado. 

Randy attended Roosevelt High School 
in Des Moines where he played foot- 
ball four years, two of them on the 
varsity squad. He was an all-state selec- 
tion in both football and basketball. He 
was also vice-president of the student 
council. 

On graduation he considered offers 
from several other schools and seriously 
considered going to Colorado for awhile. 
The fact that Iowa was primarily a 
T-formation team (Colorado is single 
wing) and the lure of the Big Ten 
finally sold him on the home state 
school. 

Randy’s sports interests cover a wide 
range. He plays some tennis and shoots 
a golf game in the middle 80's, some- 
times down to the high 70’s. He enjoys 
pheasant hunting, but football has kept 
him from it for the last three years. 
Randy’s father used to take him to 
Nebraska to hunt. Until a couple of 
years ago he went on a fishing trip to 


Joe K. Brown 


George Black 


Quiet and intelligent, Randy Duncan at 21 is reserved about his football ability. 


Well-protected, Duncan (25) makes a toss in last year’s brilliant passing season. 





Duncan carries the ball for a long gain during last year’s game against Utah State. 


Canada every June with some of his 
Des Moines friends 

At Iowa Randy is a member of the 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity, but lives in 
an apartment with two friends. 
about playing foot- 
ball is not able to join in 
the fall with his friends. “A 
lot of times I'd like nothing more than 
to he sitting in the stands with the rest 
of the students.” 

Randy finds the pressure of Big Ten 
football a real strain. It is fairly com- 
mon knowledge that he suffers some 
(he lost 15 


His main regret 
that he is 
festivities 


from colitis supposedly 


1¢ home, Randy reads Marquand in his room. 


pounds because of it while a freshman), 


has a nervous stomach, and has been 
known to tense up completely in a game. 
In these respects he is almost exactly 
like his coach, Forest Evashevski, who 
remarks, “You learn to 
live with it.” 

Duncan feels that the greatest pres- 
sure he has had came during the Ohio 
State game last year when Iowa was 
trying for the Big Ten championship. 
When asked why he has continued in 
football over the years, Randy says, “I 
feel if you can do something well, you 


just have to 


might as well do it.” 


Rapids Gazette 


Cedar 


The modest, quiet demeanor of Iowa's 
star player seems to belie his reaction 
to football’s stresses. Part of Randy’s 
reticence may stem from a dislike of 
braggadocia. “The worst thing that 
could happen to Randy Duncan would 
be to be thought of as a blow-hard,” 
a friend remarked not long ago. Cer- 
tainly, no one does. 

Now 21 years old, Duncan’s birthday 
is on March 15th—an appropriate date 
for an attorney’s son. An even six feet 
in height, he weighs 180 pounds. Crew- 
cut and of a dark complextion, he has 
managed to keep all of his teeth, but 
his nose has been broken “three or 
four times.” 

In the summer Randy works for the 
Wheeler Bridge and Lumber Company 
in Des Moines doing loading and un- 
loading. Almost every evening he heads 
for Roosevelt High School’s grounds to 
work out with other college players. 
This year he took a brief vacation in 
Europe with a friend, Joe Jester. They 
took a freighter over, spent five weeks 
touring the continent, and flew back. 
Taking in France, England, and Switzer- 
land, the boys averaged $5 a day in ex- 
penses while over there. 

After his graduation in January, 
Randy will probably go into the service. 
He also faces the problem of whether to 
play pro ball for awhile before settling 
down in law school. It is understood 
that the senior Duncans are rather op- 
posed to the idea, but feel it is Randy’s 
own decision. 

Whether he goes on with football or 
not after this fall, Randy is sure to leave 
an impressive record. Those closest to 
the Iowa football situation secretly feel 
it may be more impressive than any- 
one suspects. 


Hearst Duncan's scrapbook photos examined by Mrs. Duncan, Barbara, Randy. 
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CONTROVERSY: Big Ten vs. Ivy League, with some pointed 
remarks about Iowa football players and a reply by Forest Evashevsha. 


POISON IVY 


(A transfer from Princeton to the Uni- 
versity of lowa, Thomas Barry com- 
pared the two institutions in an article 
in lvy Magazine in May. The following 
paragraphs are excerpts from his piece.) 


This article is an attempt to 
examine Ivy League problems from the 
perspective of the Big Ten, using Prince- 
ton and the University of Iowa as cases 
in point. It is assumed that what is 
said of them will be largely true of 
their brethren. Between the two schools 
directly, there are similarities: both are 
relatively small, dominate small towns, 
have good football teams, and are en- 
dowed with possibly the most intense 
alumni in existence today. And both 
schools, because of this intensity, share 
a certain provincialism and acute self- 
awareness about their achievements and 
reputation. 

This makes for both vigor and pom- 
posity at once—Iowa swelling with pride 
over her satellite man, Van Allen, and 
Princeton gloating secretly when she has 
three Rhodes Scholars to Harvard’s two. 
Similar again would be Iowa’s reaction 
to the Luce Publications’ criticism of 
Coach Evashevski and that of Princeton 
to her foremost gadfly, Father Halton: 
in each case—the same pulling together, 
the feeling of affront, the communal 
resistance. Both places, in other words, 
have an alarming esprit de corps. 

The defects of Iowa are those of a 
State school. Big-time athletics just have 
to be seen to be believed. Strutting 
among the pleasant walks and barrooms 
of the town are some of the largest and 
most confused young men of our genera- 
tion. Beside the average Big Ten player, 
Jack Sapoch would not easily be dis- 
tinguishable from a parking meter. 
Theirs is a career of free-ride physical 
education courses, brief adulation, and 
ultimate disillusionment: “You can’t 
play football and ‘major’ in anything,” 
one of them told me, “I’ve got nothing 
to say to you... I can't talk academ- 
ically.” But the athletes are not much 
worse in this respect than the other 
undergrads, many of whom come here 
merely because their citizenship admits 
them, with little less in mind than four 
years of drink before the army. I don’t 





believe the six frat men I worked with 
as a sorority house boy read more than 
a hundred pages a week among them. 
Materialism and fintailed cars are ram- 
pant, arrogance and females burgeon 
forth constantly. And although the 
higher echelon faculty is excellent, the 
distributional “awakeners’” are notori- 
ously weak, lasting two full years, dur- 
ing which the dullards can loaf and the 
talented students must mark time. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
Iowa has much in its favor. First, one 
is surrounded here with people who are 
financially and spiritually more in touch 
with the practical aspects of life than 
the average Princetonian. Even the fra- 
ternity illiterates, for the most part, 
have earned what they are wasting; they 
know what goes on back home, they 
read the syndicated national columns in 
their college daily, they take commerce 
or engineering because the economic 
pressure demands it. Second, when a 
good student emerges—and there are 
many—he is really good. Such people, 
seeing the light, as it were, in such dark 
surroundings, exhibit a dynamism which 
makes the Ivy “solid man” look like a 
French governess. And because they 
stand out, they attract the support and 
friendship of the faculty’s biggest names. 
Third, between the undergraduates and 
graduate levels of study there are few 
barriers; the interested upperclassman 
shares courses and fellowship with older 
students—unlike Princeton, where the 
graduates are isolated and a general 
antipathy exists between the two groups. 
Finally, because of the variety of the 
people in the town itself—practicing 
writers, painters, actors, law students, 
nurses, ballet teachers, Mennonites, Ori- 
entals, local aristocracy, Elks, etc., all 
mixed into a sort of Midwestern Green- 
wich Village—the Iowa student moves 
in a far more cosmopolitan setting and 
must cope with a far more vigorous 
gallery of personalities than his Prince- 
ton counterpart. 

Against this, Princeton offers the bene- 
fits of the “superior, private school”— 
tradition, big names, and a highly intel- 
ligent student body—which I pass over 
simply because they are well known, 
especially by the inmates. More interest- 
ing, and to the point are Princeton’s de- 
fects—why so much potential merely 





slumbers, why so many bright young 
men continue as a group to be so con- 
sistently dull. 

“The true vocation for everyone,” 
writes Harmann Hesse, “is only to at- 
tain self-realization.”” Where then, one 
wonders do the conditions most favor- 
able exist? Where is America’s Athens— 
at Princeton, as claimed by Harold 
Dodds, or at Iowa City, as claimed by 
(my g-d!) Time? . . . At Iowa, anti- 
intellectualism and intellectualism meet 
head-on; at Princeton, pseudo-intellec- 
tualism stifles all. The average Tiger 
is a bigger phony than the average 
Hawkeye, simply because he has more 
material to work with, more mythical 
nonsense to overcome. “Going to Prince- 
ton,” in other words, offers more ob- 
stacles to self-honesty than merely “‘go- 
ing to Iowa.” 





* FOREST EVASHEVSKI’S 
COMMENTS 


Any institution has some students of 
whom it is more proud than others. 
Football players are members of the stu- 
dent body and the same applies to them. 

We have team members taking courses 
in pre-dentistry, pre-law, pre-medicine, 
engineering, and a number of liberal 
arts fields. Actually, a number of the 
players who want to go into physical 
education courses are steered into other 
fields. 

A few football players fit the popular 
stereotype and have not graduated. But 
the great majority go on to enter pro- 
fessions and to assume good jobs. They 
make real contributions to the com- 
munities in which they live. 

Even on the university level many of 
the players have won distinction else- 
where than on the football field. For 
example, the Cadet Colonel of the 
R. O. T. C. for the last several years 
has been a member of the team. 

Unfortunately, there are a few men 
whose attitude can be subject to criti- 
cism. As coaches we are very conscious 
of trying to do an all-around job of 
character building. A boy of strong fiber 
makes the best player for one thing. 
But more important, the worthwhile 
thing about this field is the satisfaction 
of seeing most of your players develop 
into good citizens. 














THE STILLNESS OF AUTUMN 


WHETHER it be in watching cattle relaxing on the shorn grass 
of a prairie pasture, or in traipsing tranquilly through the muted 
woods, or in reflecting on the calm of a quiet street—autumn 
demands respect and obedience to its command of stillness. In the 
hushed silence of a forest, even the rustling of leaves becomes a 
needless sound as you finally pause and consider the beauty of the 
season. Even a city side street objects to those disturbing its peace. 
And in the country the slow motions of livestock feeding seem at 
last to be in keeping. 


Opposite page: Correctionville farm. 
Above: Visitor to Wild Cat Den, Muscatine. 
Overleaf: A city street in New Hampton. 
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Cedar Rapids Moslems 
egin prayers at Mosque. 


HE United States Army refused to 

put the religion of Abdallah Igram 
f Cedar Rapids on his dog tag. He 
could be listed only as a Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jew, according to 1943 reg- 
ulations. Igram is a Moslem who has 
always lived in America. The space for 
religion on his tag stayed blank. 

After this experience Igram began a 
one-man campaign to educate not only 
the U. S. Army about Moslems, but 
everyone else he could reach in America. 
This desire to tell about his religion, but 
not to convert, is now an absorbing part- 
time career on local, national, and inter- 
national levels for the 35-year-old Cedar 
Rapids grocer. 

In his home town Igram is one of 122 
followers of the Mohammedan faith. 
All trace their ancestry back to Lebanon 
and Syria. They or their families im- 


}migrated to Cedar Rapids in 1895. 


The Iowans who face east for prayers 
five times daily have the only Moslem 


imosque in the state. It was the first 


mosque built in the Western Hemisphere 


iwhere there are a total of over 40,000 
) Moslems, out of 400 to 500 million 
HIslamic people in the world today. In 
}Ilowa, about 75 other Moslems live in 
) Sioux City, Iowa City, and Knoxville 
}— exclusive of college students., 


All of Cedar Rapids’ Moslems are 


imembers of 26 closely-knit middle class 
i families. For reasons now obscure all of 


the pioneer Mohammedan families went 
into the neighborhood grocery business 


jwhere they have remained, except for 


some members of the Igram family who 
started an offset printing business two 
years ago. The Allicks, Aosseys, Igrams, 
Kalells, Murrays, and Sheronicks now 
operate nine stores. 

Moslems passing through Cedar Rapids 
usually stop to visit the local families. 
It's always open house in any Moslem 
home for relatives and friends and Mos- 
lem strangers. The Igrams have hun- 
dreds of guests annually. 

The eastern Iowa families gather to- 
gether at the mosque for worship every 
Thursday evening. A social hour follows. 
Children have a religious school on Sun- 
day and the young people conduct an 
evening discussion group once a week. 

There is no organized clergy in the 
Moslem religion. The mosques lack orn- 
aments inside as Mohammedans think 
art works and decorations distract from 
prayers. The main color inside the Cedar 
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At Mosque, Abdullah Igram reflects his role as leading local spokesman for Islam. 
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At home, Abdullah reads Koran to wife; Fatima, 11; Lila, 9; Hassan, 7; Yusef, 2. 


At store, Abdullah, his father, 


and Fatima chat with customer in their grocery. 








Sam Sheronick teaches Arabic to young Mohammedans at Mosque. Boys standing at left are Junior Aossey and David Omar.” 
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Rapids Mosque comes from Oriental 
prayer rugs. The congregation, who re- 
move their shoes before prayers, stand 
and then kneel on the rugs; the women 
on one side of the room, men on the 
other. Except for a dome instead of a 
steeple, the Cedar Rapids Mosque re- 
sembles many of the small white 
churches throughout America. 

At home families pray together. A de- 
vout Moslem prays five times daily 
(sun-rise, mid-morning, noon, mid-after- 
noon, and sunset) according to elaborate 
rites set forth in the Koran. Prayers are 
done with “rakahs” which means stand- 
ing, bowing down, prostration with fore- 
head touching the prayer rug, and rev- 
erential sitting. 

At certain times a Moslem fasts to 
know the lot of the poor and a follower 
should make at least one pilgrimage in 
his life to Mecca. (The Abdo Omars of 
Cedar Rapids took the trip in 1956.) In 





their religion they accept five prophets 
— Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, in addition to Mohammed, whom 
they consider the latest and most im- 
portant. 

In the past 63 years, there have been 
only half a dozen marriages between 
Moslems and gentiles in Cedar Rapids. 
Currently Abdallah Igram is urging 
these couples to raise their children in 
some religion — rather none at all — 
and inviting them to come to the mosque. 
One gentile, the husband of a cousin 
of Igram, recently became a Moslem. 
After studying the religion and attend- 
ing services, Bill Hutchings told the fol- 
lowers of Islam, “I wish to be a Mos- 
lem.” There is no other service or rite 
upon joining. 

Before a marriage ceremony is per- 
formed in the mosque, the families of 
both parties meet. The man goes to his 
parents who in turn go to the parents 
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of the girl. Everyone discusses the mar- 
riage in great detail. A dowry, some- 
times in the form of a trust fund, is 
set up by the prospective husband and 
the girls’ parents for her security. This 
is the reverse of alimony, Abdallah ex- 
plains 

Because of the closeness of family 
ties, the divorce rate is very low and 
juvenile delinquency is mever a prob- 
lem. Local Moslems point out their mar- 
riage is just as sacred as any others, and 
that the Koran recommends only one 
wife. The rapidly disappearing practice 
of polygamy in some countries is the re- 
sult of local mores, just as in early 
Christianity and Judaism. The Moslem 
woman is regarded as a legally inde- 
pendent person, but they feel strongly 
that a mother’s place is in the home. 

In his many talks about his religion 
Abdallah Igram stresses the Moslems 
belief in one God, in prophets, the Old 
and New Testament and the Koran, 
judgment of right and wrong, and ever- 
lasting life. ““Too many people have the 
wrong impression of our people and 
make fun of our customs such as bow- 
ing down and saying, ‘Allah, Allah.’ If 
more of them would realize that Allah 
is just another name for God, this would 
not happen.” 

Igram, who works days with his 
father in Igram and Son Grocery Store 
and has four young children, finds it 
is sometimes difficult to explain his re- 
ligion because to be a follower of Islam 
is to pattern your life and everyday re- 
lationships in a certain fashion. Yet he 
feels he is making progress. 

He sparked formation of the Islamic 
Association of the United States and 
Canada which drew 400 Moslems to its 
first convention, held in Cedar Rapids 
in 1952. Igram was its first president 
for a three year term. In six years the 
association has helped build more 
mosques, supplied literature for religious 
education classes, and even seen the 
armed services occasionally agree to list 
an M. for Moslem or an I. for Islam. 

All of this activity on the part of 
Cedar Rapids’ Moslems led the U. S. 
Information Service to cover the local 
group for overseas publicity. Featured, 
of course, were the Igrams. 

Abdallah Igram also finds time on 
his busy schedule for work on the boards 
of the Ellis Park Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the local Untied Cerebral Palsey 
Board. He has been state campaign 
chairman of the latter organization. 

Igram is also an articulate spokesman 
for many Arab viewpoints including 
neutralism (“the same policy America 
had for the first 140 years”), Arab unity 

(Continued on page 53) 




















































Oriental rugs cover floor of simple room where Moslems pray by kneeling to East. 





Hassan Igram, Emmet Omar, and Wally Hutchings enjoy their parts in Biblical play. 


Following an evening social hour, women serve refreshments in kitchen of mosque. 






















1ey Count Your Many Coupons 


To Clinton “Valuable Premium” means jobs for 
as many as 160 people and Neilson’s $325,000 annual payroll. 


“I THOUGHT I WAS in business to 
sell groceries, not to count coupons.” 
These words of a disgruntled grocer in 
1954 were the clarion call for one of 
Iowa's newest businesses, the Nielsen 
Coupon Clearing House in Clinton, 
called NCCH for short. 

The grocer was voicing a universal 
woe of his trade, and his listener was 
the son of A. C. Nielsen, the founder 
of the world’s largest marketing re- 
search firm. 

Long accustomed to gathering facts 
for clients, the younger Nielsen returned 
to his desk at the international head- 
quarters of the marketing research firm 
in Chicago, and began calling the shots 
for a preliminary study of the clearing 
house-to-be. Conditioned to thorough- 


ness—his father has written a 


manual for the running of the family 


even 


by ELLEN FOWLER 


Winnetka, Illinosis—Nielsen 
waded through facts during a 19-months’ 


home in 


paper investigation and through millions 
of coupons during a six-months’ shake- 
down run. 

At the time NCCH went “on test,” 
Food Business magazine stated that food 
and drug manufacturers were issuing a 
billion coupons annually to promote 
sales. Coupon redemption wasn’t brand 
new. Other firms had been in the busi- 
ness for years. However, this was the 
first time that any one firm was devoted 
primarily to redeeming coupons. 

To get the feel of couponing, Niel- 
sen’s selected a 300-store sample from 
Omaha to Binghamton and these stores 
agreed to bundle up their coupons and 
send them to NCCH for handling. The 
handling involved separating the cou- 
pons by manufacturer and by offer, pay- 


ing the retailer for his coupons sub- 
mitted and billing the manufacturers 
whose coupons had been redeemed. In 
return for being able to send their cou- 
pons to one place rather than fan them 
out to the estimated 1,500 manufacturers 
who were couponing, test panel mem- 
bers agreed to share with NCCH a part 
of the normal handling fee paid by 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers also benefit from the 
Clearing House since they avoid having 
to open coupon mail from thousands of 
retailers, verifying the number of cou- 
pons in each package and the correct- 
ness of the invoice and the preparing 
of a multitude of individual checks. 
By payment of but one check monthly 
to the Clearing House, all of these chores 
are avoided. Manufacturers receive valu- 
able statistical reports, useful in apprais- 


Custom Service section of the Neilsen Coupon Clearing House in Clinton. Firm occupies 15,000 ft. of floor space in old coliseum. 
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ing the results of coupon promotion. 
Since they also benefit, manufacturers 
having been sharing equally with re- 
tailers the cost of running the Clearing 
House. 

“By the end of the test we had run 
out of space and people to process cou- 
pons,” Nielsen recounts, ‘““and we were 
ready to abandon the one-room store 
temporary headquarters within the shad- 
ows of Nielsen’s main office. We were 
receiving a million coupons per month 
from the sample panel which repre- 
sented up to 5,000 different coupon of- 
fers. Many manufacturers have several 
offers going simultaneously for their 
various products. Checks sent to the re- 
tailers ranged from $3 to $7,200.” Cur- 
rently the Clinton NCCH has catalogued 
i400 separate and distinct coupon of- 
fers, and the top manufacturer on the 
coupon totem pole has 731 offers going. 
move or be drowned,” ac- 
cording to NCCH general manager, 
Kirk Tischler, “and we narrowed our 
search for space and place from 30 
cities in five Midwestern states to Clin- 
ton. The truth was that Clinton chose us 
rather than our choosing Clinton. Our 
specifications were pretty well mapped 
out,” the former merchandising execu- 
tive of Macy’s and Ward’s states, “but 
meeting them was like winning a four- 
horse parlay.” (It’s natural that Tischler 
would speak in terms of horses for fam- 
ily effects moved from _ Barrington, 
Illinois, to Clinton included two riding 
horses. ) 

The profile of the coupon center-to-be 
ran something like this: a central loca- 
tion with good transportation (Clinton 
is two hours by train and one hour by 
plane from Chicago); a good supply of 
honest, capable labor, mostly women 
(NCCH started with 18 people in April, 
1957, currently is staffed with 120 em- 
ployees at peak periods and has gone as 
high as 160); a town of sufficient size 
to provide cultural advantages includ- 
ing adequate schools, hospital, and rec- 
reational facilities. The specifications 
also called for an existing building 
which could be readied for occupancy 
within 90 days (the coliseum )—a build- 
ing where only the required space could 
be rented and more space could be 
added as needed (NCCH has grown 
from 5,000 te 15,000 square feet since 
original occupancy ): and a building that 
was air-conditioned, centrally located 
and convenient to transportation and 
restaurants. 

“Fortunately for us, in addition to all 
of these requirements,” Tischler  ex- 
plains, “Clinton also had an excellent 
building ideally suited to the particular 
needs. We moved in and began receiv- 


“It was 


ing some 500 pounds of coupons daily, 
from April 15, 1957. 

NCCH, the newest division of the A. 
C. Nielsen Company, numbers among 
its company-cousins, Nielsen Marketing 
Services, located on three continents. 
Most familiar to the general public is 
the Nielsen Radio and TV_ Indexes 
which are popularly labeled Nielsen 
Ratings. The company also operates a 
service designed to help manufacturers 
bring the public the type of food and 
drug products which it needs in the most 
efficient possible manner. This service 
known as the Food-Drug Index, now 
serves 1,200 prominent 
whose total annual sales to consumers 
aggregate more than seventy-five bil- 
lion dollars. 

During the top month of operation to 
date, NCCH gobbled up over eight and 
one-half million coupons, worth more 
than one million dollars in cash. 
Through May of this year, NCCH has 
found 59,615,000 coupons on its door- 
step, for which 590,454 checks have been 
written to over 200,000 different re- 
tailers. As for its check-writing activity, 
NCCH has been advised by the Harris 
Trust in Chicago that it is processing 
daily more checks than 80 per cent of 
the banks in the United States. Checks 
varying from seven cents to 17 thousand 
dollars have been written to retailers 
so far. 

Closer to its Clinton home, NCCH is 
writing $325,000 in payroll checks to 
its employees annually. As might be ex- 
pected with any new idea, NCCH has 
undergone some changes while growing 
up. Most apparent is the ‘‘split person- 
ality” for NCCH has become two serv- 
ices under one roof. Quite early in the 
game some of the nation’s larger corpo- 
rations asked NCCH to assume the com- 


corporations, 





In the Tab section seventeen IBM machines calculate coupon value, do other chores. 
























plete redemption chore in their behalf. 
Handling the redemption package cov- 
ered receiving, checking, calculating, 
check-writing, check-mailing, analyzing 
the results of coupon campaigns, statis- 
tical reporting and handling complaints. 
The request from manufacturers seemed 
compatible with the existent service for 
retailers and manufacturers 
Service has launched. 

Custom Service clients include some 
of the nation’s largest corporate names: 
Armour, Alcoa, Morton Salt, Camp- 
bell Soup, Kimberly-Clark, Minute-Maid 
Snow Crop, Lucky Tiger, Ball Bros., 
Bon-Ami, Reynolds Metals, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Helene Curtiss, Toni, and Dixie 
Cup Company. 

Plus this split personality, NCCH has 
developed a healthy sense of humor. 
More often than not the laugh-for-the- 
day is provided by the complaint section 
of Custom Service which receives let- 
ters like this: 


Custom 


“Please advise me why most 
of my friends receive coupons 
for several products, and I 
never do. 

I feel left out. Since I moved 
seven years ago, I never receive 
anything in the line of coupons. 
Thank you for your attention.” 


The merchandising experts predict 
that couponing will double or triple dur- 
ing the next decade, affording ample 
opportunity for continued growth. While 
NCCH has no complaints it does have 
one unsolved problem. What to do with 
the vast pile of coupons it has received 
and paid for. These coupons, worth 
from one to ten cents a piece, represent 
thousands of dollars. Prompt daily de- 
struction is mandatory. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Chariton’s Bob Elgin is one of a handful of Americans 


who are actively interested in the hunting bird. 


HE ancient and noble sport of fal- 

conry has an Iowa enthusiast in 
Chariton’s Bob Elgin. He is engaged in 
the same pastime that fascinated the 
ancient Egyptians, Frederick II, and 
Genghis Khan. 

However, modern day falconers— 
those who hunt game with falcons and 
hawks—are usually persons interested in 
wildlife conservation or simply in the 
aesthetic qualities of these birds in flight. 
“Most of us are probably frustrated 
artists, too,” Bob admits. The sight of 
a peregrine falcon plummeting from a 
height of 3,000 feet at a speed up to 
300 miles per hour is something that 
many artists and photographers would 
long to capture. This descent is called 
a “stoop” by the falconers. 


FALCONRY: Modern Interest | **: 


in an Ancient Sport “* 


by Bud Stickler 


Elgin is one of the 125 members of 
the Falconry Club of America. He be- 
came interested in the sport when he 
was a 12-year-old boy in Centerville. 
He and another youth captured a na- 
tive red tailed hawk as a nestling. “It 
was the wrong kind of bird for fal- 
conry—too big and too slow—but it got 
us started.” 

This first bird that Bob began with 
is called a “buteo’’—these are the rough 
legged, red shouldered, and red tailed 
hawks that are native to Iowa’s wood- 
lands. Until a short time ago, they 
were pursued and killed for destroying 
domestic fowl. More recently, however, 
the buteos have been recognized as ex- 
cellent mousers and destroyers of other 
rodents. They are now protected. 


Bob Elgin whistles softly to get goshawk, still on leash, to come back to him. 
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“There is no such thing as a villain Elg' 
among the hawks,” Bob points out. been 
“Any buteo is worth at least $50 a year He re 
to any farmer for the number of rats untie 
and mice he destroys.” 

Bob quite often imports goshawks 
from Germany as nestlings to train for” 
other club members throughout the 
United States. This past summer he re- 
ceived seven that he trained and sent to 
fellow falconers in Texas, Colorado, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 

It takes Elgin at least three to fou 
weeks to train a nestling goshawk so 
that it will hunt and return to its 
master. The job isn’t easy. It take 
patience and understanding with these 
birds which are frightened and virtually 
wild. The important thing is to over 
come the bird’s fear of man through} 
gentleness. 

The bird must iearn to perch on th 
handler’s wrist and take off at com- 
mand in pursuit of its prey. The diffi- 
cult thing is to get the bird to retur 
after its flight. This is done by utilizing 
the hawk’s hunger. The trainer place 
a small piece of meat on the gauntlet 
he wears on his right hand. While the 
bird is still on a leash, the handleft 
whistles softly each time he wants the 
bird to come to him. Finally the hawk 
associates the whistle and meat and wi 
respond to the whistle without seeing 
the meat. 

There are no true falcons that are 
native to Iowa. There are the buteo! 
mentioned earlier—sometimes known a 
soaring hawks. Then there are the trué 
hawks—forest birds, short winged, and 
long tailed. These include the goshaw 
sharp-shin hawk, and the Cooper’s 
hawk. 

One of the best of these for falconry 
is the Cooper’s hawk, a native of Iowa 
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American falconers tend to take him 
for granted, but in Europe the Cooper’s 
is a great favorite for small game. 

These true hawks take the prey after 
it has been flushed from cover on the 
ground. They will go after squirrels, 
rabbits, pheasants, and quail. 

Falcons, on the other hand, always 
take their prey in flight. Among the 
falcons used in the United States are 
the pigeon falcon, gyrfalcon, and the 
peregrine falcon (whose threatened ex- 
tinction led to the organization of the 
Falconry Club of America in 1952). 

All of them—buteos, true hawks, and 
falcons—can be used by falconers. Bob 
mentions that even eagles are trained 
extensively by European falconers. Oc- 
casionally, Americans hunt wolves and 
foxes with them. A female eagle will 
weigh up to 17 pounds—no light weight 
to carry around on your wrist. 





that bird’s roost, it would be waiting 
to fly out. Several other birds enjoyed 
playing with rubber balls, much the 
same as puppies do. 

Sometimes their playfulness can be 
exasperating. One time Bob released a 
bird that wasn’t in a state of “yarak’’— 
which is a Middle Eastern word used by 
falconers denoting a condition of keen 
hunger, the fine edge needed for hawks 
to work best. This hawk simply flew 
from Bob’s wrist to a convenient tree— 
just out of reach—and proceeded to 
preen itself. It did this for about four 
hours, staring haughtily at Bob. Finally, 
as though nothing had happened, it re- 
turned to his wrist. 

When it comes to hunting, Bob feels 
that he would rather have a good gos- 
hawk than a shotgun. He has had birds 
that have taken 14 pheasants without a 
miss. Incidentally, the Iowa hunting 
seasons and limits are the same for fal- 





many misconceptions that people have 
about hawks and their handlers. He 
shows the film to clubs while he extols 
the virtues of falconry. 

Falconers want to keep the sport out 
of the hands of fadists. In some areas, 
falcons have been used by persons who 
have given the wrong impression of 
falconry. 

“We a bunch of psychotic 
characters who run around with over- 
sized crows,” Bob counters. Some of 
falconry’s bad usage has been over- 
sensationalized in certain publications. 
Men like Bob Elgin, though, are out to 
see that falconry becomes an accepted 
field sport in America as it is in Europe 
and parts of Asia. 

The tradition of falconry is rich. The 
early civilizations of the old world all 
practiced falconry. The ancient Egyp- 
tians even worshipped the falcon as a 
deity. The sport probably reached its 
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illain Elgin’s experiences with hawks have 
out. been both frustrating and satisfying. 
year He recalls one of his birds that could 
rats untie any knot. Every time he went to 










zenith in the Middle Ages in Europe 
when all the nobility had falcons. 
(Continued on page 52) 


coners as for gun hunters. 
A crusader for falconry, Bob has pre- 
pared a movie on the sport to dispel the 
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~ on Goshawk hits Elgin's gauntlet rapidly. Birds are imported as nestlings, trained for falconry enthusiasts throughout the country. 
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World Champion 


Hose Company 


Conniving was suspected 
when Waterloo took the 


gold belt permanently. 


by WILLIAM L. BARRETT 


OURNAMENTS of the Iowa Fire- 

man’s Association were big events in 
the 1880's. They were real Olympics. 
Hose-coupling, teams, drill 
teams, and drum corps met in contests 
of skill. There were rivalries, 
sometimes bitter. The annual tourna- 


running 
great 


ments ended in a grand climax in which 
16 men of each running team sprinted 
300 yards pulling a fully equipped, two- 
wheeled hose cart. An expert hose 
coupler of each team would lay 150 
feet of hose, run back 50 feet, break the 
coupling, and put on the pipe (nozzle). 

The tournaments were held on fair- 
grounds in various Iowa cities. The L. 
F. Walker Cadet Hose Company in 


Waterloo won at Waterloo on June 15, 
13 seconds. In 


1883, with a time of 


1884, they won again at Des Moines 
with a time of 44 seconds. 

All the team needed was one more 
win in 1885 to become the permanent 
owner of the coveted gold belt trophy. 
The boys went into training in earnest 
led by Lou Armstrong, the world’s 
champion coupler and a sprinter of 
jack-rabbit ability. 

The L. F. Walker foot-racing team 
did its spring limbering-up exercises on 
dirt-paved Sycamore Street between 
East Fifth and Sixth Streets. Several 
team members hashed at a “cafeteria” 
in an old frame house. 

In the “cafeteria” one of the ace foot 
racers—a red-headed Irish lad named 
Smith—ate “fresh spring’ onions in the 
fall (imported from Texas especially 
for him). He ate onions all winter long, 
meal and between 
meals; before going to bed, he ate 
onions. He claimed that onions gave 
him strong wind. The rest of the 
boarders agreed with him. 

Whatever it was, with a time of 40 
seconds, the team won for the third 
consecutive time at Davenport in 1885. 
This made them champions of Iowa and 
“of the world.” And the three victories 


onions at every 
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Victorious members of L. F. Walker Cadet Hose Co. photographed in running garb. 





entitled them to the gold belt; but get- 
ting legal possession was no simple 
matter. 

Ashley Dunham of the L. F. Walker 
Team (Waterloo) had been entrusted 
with the belt. Called away by another 
matter, Ashley left the belt temporarily 
with Pat Lacey of Council Bluffs, presi- 
dent of the firemen’s association. Un- 
known to Ashley, Pat had filed a claim 
that O. D. Hart (a professional sprinter 
who had previously run for the Water- 
loo team but was now running for 
Council Bluffs) had thrown the race to 
Waterloo. On Dunham's return, Lacey 
refused to give up the belt. While the 
argument was going on, Dutch Meyers, 
a practical kind of attorney who looked 
after legal matters for the Waterloo 
team, hijacked the trophy from under 
Lacey's nose and set out at top speed 
across the fairgrounds. He had soon 
cleared the highboard fence, perhaps the 
first aviator before the Wright brothers. 
Meyers was met by a buggy provided 
by newspaper scribe Julian Richards of 
Waterloo, and raced away from the 
immediate danger zone. At the Missis- 
sippi River, the two belt-kidnapers were 
met by an accomplice in a rowboat who 
took them to Rock Island. From there 
they caught a train and were soon home- 
ward bound with the gold belt in their 
possession—legally and actually. 

At the same time, on the Iowa side of 
the river, the Scott County sheriff was 
trying to serve a warrant on Charlie 
Brown, captain of the L. F. Walker 
Drill Team. Although he walked past 
Brown several times while searching the 
train at Davenport, the sheriff missed 
him because Charlie had shaved his 
huge, bushy mustache—quite a barber- 
ing job. 

In those days Waterloo’s main street 
(called Fourth Street, for reasons no 
one knows) was not cluttered with half- 
paid-for automobiles; jaywalkers owned 
the whole street, whether they were in 
a parade or not. But this day of triumph 
was cause for a parade. 

The town turned out to celebrate the 
heroes’ return. Down Fourth Street came 
the L. F. Walker Drum Corps, cham- 
pions in their own right in many a con- 
test and now in gay spirits; next came 
the L. F. Walker Drill Team brilliantly 
uniformed and in gay spirits—followed 
by O. D. Hart, champion footracer 
wearing the gold belt and in gay spirits. 
The L. F. Walker Hose Team came 
next, also in gay spirits. Bringing up 


the rear was the Salvation Army. The 7 


Army was sober. 


No one is sure where the gold belt ~ 
trophy is now, although one source be- 7 


lieves it to be in a bank safe. 
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Close to the city, a primeval setting 


for an ideal community of homes named -- 


FOUR SEASONS PARK 


UST minutes from busy highways and conventional city 
blocks, eleven Waterloo families have found Thoreau-like 
seclusion on 55 acres of ruggedly beautiful hills. The 

setting and the facilities make Four Seasons Drive an almost 
ideal type of environment. “Its like building your own country 
club with a few friends,” one visitor exclaimed. 

This back-to-nature movement was started in 1949 by three 
Waterloo professional men—attorney Robert Buckmaster, 
Judge Blair C. Wood, and architect O. H. Thorson—who 
jointly purchased the untamed woodland. They were joined 
in building homes by the Richard Doerfers, Lee Johnsons, 
Charles Uban, Joe Croppers, Robert Benders, Raymond 
Limbrechts, Richard Broms, and Koert Voorhees. All the 
houses are of natural wood tones blending with the setting. 
Many windows bring the outdoors inside. 

Varying from rustic to modern, the homes are spread out 
along a bluff ridge for nearly a quarter mile. The woody 
hillscape making up their run-together plots includes oak, 
walnut, ash, hard maple, butternut, and shagbark hickory 
trees. The steep bluff behind the homes on the north leads to 
a real frog pond far below. In spring it is as fine a natural 
wildflower garden as you will find in the state. In winter 
a motor-driven ski tow is rigged up to take advantage of the 
long, steep pitch. In freezing weather the pond, dubbed 
Lake Placid, is an ideal skating rink. 

The families all work together on many projects such as 
clearing land, building roads, spraying trees, and gardening. 
A community horse pasture is maintained to the north—on 
land that shields the hidden community from the outside 
world. Four years ago the ten families with children at home 
put up $450 apiece for a 20 by 40 foot swimming pool. It 
now serves the 29 youngsters in the neighborhood, their 
parents and guests. Up-keep of the pool comes to $40 a 
family a year. 

Gardening is a popular hobby along the Drive. The Buck- 
masters maintain nearly half an acre with overhead irriga- 
tion. They grow large quantities of vegetables as well as 
strawberries, raspberries, pears, apples, peaches, and grapes. 

Living close to nature has many advantages, but the main 
one for the eleven fortunate families is the opportunities it 
opens for their children. One of the youths who learned to 
ski on the bluff, a son of the Woods, became a member of 
the Dartmouth ski team. All of the kids find outdoor lore 
and activities a part of normal living. One parent recently 
commented: “Getting our boy off this ridge is tough; you 
can hardly get him downtown—even to a movie.” 





Kids get set for a race in the community's own swimming pool. 


A pasture is available for horses and there's room to ride. 


Four Season’s Park -- 


A modern approach 


to outdoor living 


HE happy life on Four Seasons Drive has many 

sides. ‘‘Even the stormy weather is beautiful,” 
says Mrs. Oswald Thorson. “You can run out and 
climb a tree if you get the urge,” her thirteen-year- 
old son Thor points out. The Thorson’s daughter, 
Sigron, 15, is just as enthusiastic. 

The Thorsons live in a strikingly modern home 
built into the hillside of the bluff ridge. Built seven 
years ago, the family moved in before the project 
was complete, but in time to give a party for 50 
people—some of whom thought they were meeting 
in a ski-warming house. 

The Thorson home is a meeting place of the 
talents of its owners. Mrs. Thorson specialized in 
interior decorating in college and teaches it for the 


Living room of Oswald Thorson home doubles as a family room. Full length windows form a wall of light overlooking the terrace. 
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many © Waterloo adult recreational program. An architect, 
tiful,” 7 Oswald Thorson is with the firm of Thorson, Thor- 
t and | son, and Madson which specializes in churches, in- 
“yeat- | dustrial buildifgs, and hospitals. 
ghter, The functional design of the house itself is also 
reflected in the fabrics and furniture. Excellent 
home paintings, drawings, sculpture, and mementos of 
seven | trips to Europe are throughout the home. A pot- 
roject ter herself, Mrs. Thorson creates ceramic pieces 
for 50 as a hobby. 
eeting From the large living room patio to the bedroom 
balcony, the Thorson home takes full advantage of 
f the | its setting. Speaking of the beauty all around, Mrs. 
zed iN = Thorson says laughingly, “It almost seems a sin 
or the to enjoy it so much.’ 


rrace. — by JOAN LIFFRING 


assisted by Donna Neff 


Family room part of living room con- 
tains a piano, game section, record 
player. Color scheme of the entire 
house is grayed turquoise and gold 
plus a little orange, natural woods. 
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Thorson home is built into a hillside. 
Bedroom wing is up half a story from 
the rest of house. Below it are the utility 
room, workroom, and double garage. To 
the side of bedroom wing a gentle flight 
of steps leads up to terrace, entrance. 


Sigron’s bedroom has custom desk-dressing table; opens onto balcony. Thor's bulletin board drops down to make extra bed. 


bow 
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Copper hood over dining room 
fireplace is African design by 
Joe Bolinsky. View is from the 
kitchen. Bamboo screen can be 
be pulled across pass-through, 
Front entrance is at the lefts 


" 


U-shaped kitchen has baking, cooking, food preparation areas. Walnut paneled library has fireplace; houses television sel 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thorson and Thor relax on the 
outdoor patio. Landscaping and house 


design make terrace into transitional area 
between woods and lawn and the interior. 


Tree left standing by front door has an 
unusual treatment. Window is for library. 
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Four Seasons Park -_ N AVID hunter and fisherman, Robert Buckmaster 


finds the rugged, wooded setting a perfect environment. 

R ° ] | f While he still manages to get away to pursue his sporting 
\ fs F x interests, he keeps up with an amazing number of hobbies / 
ustic OC ge Ol and interests right at home. Most of them are associated 

with the outdoors and are shared by his wife and three chil- 

dren—Raleigh, Carolyn, and Barbara. The Buckmaster home 


o 
the wooded ridge reflects the interest in the outdoors and its opportunities. 


by Larry Campbell @ Bud Stickler 
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Barbara and Raleigh Buckmaster try out skis on front yard. Regular ski slope, tow is to left and over ridge in back of house. 
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M orningside 5 


Grand Old Lady 


Now 90, Lillian Dimmitt’s 
life recalls the early 


struggle of her college. 


by NANCY McCRARY 


“IT WAS THE spirit of adventure that led me to Sioux 
City in 1893. I had never been to Iowa. They told me that 
in Iowa it gets so cold that the eyes of the horses freeze in 
their heads. I couldn’t believe that, so it didn’t faze me. 
And I was ready to go.” 

So Lillian English Dimmitt, in the winter of 1893, packed 
her clothes and left her family in Texas to accept a teaching 
job at the University of the Northwest, in Sioux City. The 


) name of the institution has been changed to Morningside 
| College, and sixteen student generations have come and gone 


since then, but Miss Dimmitt is still part of the same school 


© and still full of the spirit of adventure. 


At 91 years of age, she is Dean of Women, Emeritus, of 


» Morningside College and is still teaching small classes in 
| Greek and Greek literature in her home. Miss Dimmitt has 
= been on the faculty of this one college for 65 years, a record 
® that would be hard to match anywhere. And she still has 


her grade books for each of those years. 
Born in Danville, Illinois, the daughter of a Methodist 


= minister, Miss Dimmitt received her A.B. in 1888, from 


Illinois Wesleyan University. Following her graduation, she 
taught for a short time at Illinois Wesleyan, and then moved 
to Fort Worth, Texas, where her father was appointed to a 
new pastorate. 

When Dr. Brush of the University of the Northwest sent 
an urgent appeal to Reverend Dimmitt for one of his daugh- 
ters to come and teach at the University, Lillian decided to 
go, over the opposition of many friends and relatives. They 
told her that Sioux City was a gathering place for criminals, 
and that it was not safe for a woman to be on the streets. 
Nevertheless, she set out in the middle of February for Iowa. 

Having seen Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois, 
Miss Dimmitt pictured the University of the Northwest as 
being somewhat the same type of school. She found the 
resemblance very slight upon her arrival in Sioux City, in 
the midst of a blinding snowstorm. The campus consisted of 
the foundation of the Administration Building and the 
“School of Technology,” which was the only building that 
was usable. 





Lillian Dimmitt and portrait given college by an Ohio family. 


There were no front steps, so Miss Dimmitt and the Presi- 
dent of the University, Dr. Brush, who had met her at the 
railroad station, climbed the rickety wooden stairs in back 
and entered the dreary interior. Her room was in the same 
building. There was no gas, no electricity, no running water, 
and little heat. 

“I walked up two flights of steps to my living room and 
to myself as I climbed those stairs, I said, ‘I won't stay.’”’ 

Miss Dimmitt soon learned that the university, conceived 
during what was almost a financial boom in the area, was 
in serious financial difficulty. Panic and depression in that 
year made it questionable whether the doors would open in 
the fall of 1894. There were only a few students, and the 
small faculty wondered where their salaries would come from 
if they stayed on. Most of them, including Miss Dimmitt, had 
made up their minds not to return that fall for another year. 

Just before she handed in her resignation in the spring, a 
committee from the Board of Regents told her that the Metho- 
dist Church was interested in establishing a North Iowa Con- 
ference College. They asked her to give one year of her life 
to “missionary work” by returning. The fate of the University 
of the Northwest was finally decided by the fall session of 
the North Iowa Conference of the Methodist Church in 1894. 
The ministers assembled there declared their intention of 
raising $25,000 among themselves and even a willingness to 
mortgage their salaries for the next five years. When she 
heard that no preacher was receiving more than one thousand 
dollars a year, and some as low as three hundred, she couldn't 
refuse. From that time on, Lillian Dimmitt, the only faculty 
member to stay, and the new Morningside College were 
inseparable. 

As a professor of Latin in 1898, she founded the first two 
sororities at Morningside College, and helped to establish a 
third in 1908. During a leave of absence in 1903, she at- 
tended the American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
and saw Europe for the first time. During another leave in 
1912, she earned her M.A. at Columbia University. 

In the capacity of Dean of Women from 1915-1941, Miss 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE 


CURSE 


. .) 
BLACK 


HAWK’S 





by Mary Lou DeVries 


Blest be the man that spares these stones 
Cursed be he that moves my bones. 
From Shakespeare's Epitaph 


The age-old curse on those who de- 
spoil graves probably dates well back 
into pre-history. In recent years we have 
seen it recalled in the untimely deaths 
of many of those who helped excavate 
the tomb of Tutenkhamon in Egypt. 

But few grave-curse legends of the 
past equal that of Chief Black Hawk, 
who appears to have been in death as 
formidable an adversary as he was in 
life. Nor have many tales had more 
gristly details to color them. 

Following his defeat in the Black 
Hawk War, his capture by the Winne- 
bagoes, and imprisonment in the East, 
the Indian chief had finally settled down 
along the Des Moines River in 1838 at 
Iowaville south of present-day Eldon. 
His neighbors included such other chief- 
tans as Mahaska, Wapello, Hard Fish, 
and Keokuk—the latter a rival of long 
standing—Black Hawk believing his 
weakness for liquor had led to dis- 
advantageous treaties. 

There were also a number of white 
families in the neighborhood, including 
James H. Jordan, a one-time trader who 
often called on the chief and Madam 
Black Hawk, the Welches, and Turners. 
It is to the diary of young Sarah Welch 
that we owe much of the information 
about Black Hawk’s post-burial ordeal. 

The Sac leader was an unusual friend 
for the Welch family to have. Only six 
years before they had been forced to flee 
their cabin along the Mackinaw River in 
Illinois, because of the savage warfare 
that had killed many of their neighbors. 
But after Black Hawk was defeated at 
Bad Axe, they joined the settlers who 
poured across the Mississippi. 

By the time Black Hawk had moved 
to his Des Moines River cabin, a sort 
of cult had grown up around him. Even 
while he was in the East as a prisoner, 
he was lionized in city after city. On 
his immediate return he had lived on the 
Iowa River where Antoine Le Claire and 
Colonel George Davenport had been 
close to him. He then moved to a cabin 
between Burlington and Fort Madison 
where he and his family were again the 
object of much attention. 

At Iowaville, Black Hawk’s cabin be- 
came a center of interest. Many of the 
visitors even brought gifts. ““To them he 


Illustrated by John Page 


had become a hero and a martyr,” 
Cyrenus Cole puts it in his biography. 

But Black Hawk was getting old, and 
on October 3, 1838, he died at the age 
of 71. 

“Dressed in a suit of regimentals, 
which President Jackson may have given 
to the fallen chief,” Cole explains, 
“Black Hawk’s body was placed on a 
hewn board, one end of which was 
sunk in the ground and the other end 
laid on posts about three feet high. A 
sword was laid by his side, a cane 
placed in his hand, the medals he had 
received were hung on his breast, and 
for his journey to the spirit land a 
pair of moccasins and food for three 
days were provided. Over this array 
a mound was erected by leaning punch. 
eons against a ridge pole which wa 
supported in two forked sticks, and 
covering these with thick turf. A pol 
with an American flag on it and a pos 
with crude inscriptions were erected 
and around all a palisade was buil 
about eight or ten feet high.” 

Several attempts were made to steal 
the body, but they were unsuccessfu 
until one night about the first of July, 
1839, when a charlatan “Doctor” named 
James Turner made away with the head 
Young Sarah Welch was a witness té 
the entire plot and graphically described 
it in the Diary of Mrs. Welch Nossa 
man which she wrote in 1894 while liv 
ing in Pella. (In his book Cole, w 
knew her, vouches “for her competen 
and credibility.” ) 

At the time of the robbery 14-year-old 
Sarah Welch was acting as a nurse t 
Mrs. William Turner. A bachelor, Jams 
Turner, was living in his brother's ho 
and Sarah heard him discuss his pla 
for stealing Black Hawk’s head so 
could sell it to an eastern museum fo 
exhibition. This must have seemed lik 
a fantastic scheme to the young girl w 
had often seen the old chief partakin 
of her father’s hospitality. 

But Turner was patient and dete 
mined. It was rumored that Blad 
Hawk’s head had fallen from his bod 
and was resting in his lap and Turné 
was set to obtain it. After waiting fe 
two weeks, he finally found an oppomigees 
tunity for carrying out his bizarre plot SS 

Sarah Welch’s account is as follows ‘ 
“We knew the evening he went to steal! 
the head, and sat up to await his com 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In Iowa Collections (III): 


AUTOMAT by Edward Hopper 


In many ways Edward Hopper is a poet of the humdrum and the ordinary. 
An outstanding example of his work is the 28” x 36” oil painting “Automat,” 
done in 1927. Born in Nyack, New York, in 1882, Hopper studied at the 
Chase School and in Paris. He worked for awhile as an illustrator, but gave 


, 


that up to concentrate on painting and etching. Throughout his long career 
he has remained a realist with dogged determination and has gained respect 
among professionals of all schools. (Collection, Des Moines Art Center.) 
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THE FAIR 


UR state fair may be “the best state 

fair in the land,” but we some- 
times wonder if this is really much of 
a compliment. The 1958 edition was 
supposedly built around the theme of 
the “100th Fair.” 

Those who protested that we had the 
Centennial Fair not long ago were test- 
ily reminded that the fair skipped a few 
years during World War II. The adver- 
tising experts who had to lean on this 
crutch are apparently as bankrupt of 
ideas as the fair itself often appears 
to be. 

Of course, there may be a good case 
to be made for not changing anything. 
Many people like things just as they 
are and look forward to the same ac- 
tivities and same exhibits. But the last 
few years have seen an increase in the 
cheap souvenir tents lining the main 
drag, a marked decrease in educational 
and competitive displays (except for 
livestock), and the withdrawal of the 
major farm equipment companies. 

The highest standards for the fair 
are maintained in the livestock divisions 
and the horse show. They are highly 
regarded and well patronized by ex- 
hibitors. The industrial displays are 
about as unimaginative as it is possible 
to be. But it is with the various com- 
petitions and educational exhibits that 
the whole affair suffers most. 

Either the 4-H Club displays, the 
various school sections, the art show, 
and the sundry other items under the 
gtandstand should be moved to a new 
building or the present space should be 
completely remodeled. The 4-H section 
is about as cramped as possible and the 
State institutions are planning to with- 
draw entirely from their “choice” loca- 
tion in front of the canned fruits and 
cookies. 

The Agricultural building, a memorial 
to what was “hot” in fair architecture 
in 1905, is another hodge-podge. The 
good displays are visually destroyed by 
booths peddling merchandise we hadn't 





seen since the last port city we made 
while in the Navy. 

We'll give the fair an “A” for its 
parking facilities and over-all efficiency. 
Handling so many people probably 
makes it inevitable that trash clutters up 
much of the grounds. 

With all this off our chests we'll have 
to confess that we love crowds, enjoy 
walking the midway, listen avidly to 
the spell-binding demonstrators (even 
though we wonder why some are let on 
the grounds), drive with fascination 
through the tent city, and find some- 
thing new every time we go back. But 
wouldn’t it be nice to have just one 
thing as imaginative as Brussells? 





THE MICROCOSM 


(er through the lowa Guide 
the other day, we were struck by 
a reference to the shape of Iowa being 
similar to that of the United States. 
A quick perusal of an atlas not only 
confirmed the statement, but brought 
out that no other state, save, perhaps, 
Pennsylvania, can come close to making 
this claim. 

For the purists it may take a little 
rounding out—tossing the bottom half 
of Texas into the Great Lakes-Canadian 
region, shaving Florida down to size, 
and padding out the Pacific Coast a 
little at each end—but its there. 

With a little overtime work on the 
imagination you can even carry things 
somewhat further. Our northeast has a 
striking resemblence to New England; 
Dubuque is certainly the Boston of 
Iowa; and Davenport, in ways, the 
Philadelphia. If the Capitol had been 
left in Iowa City, it would be about 
right too. By no means, however, can 
we conceive of Clinton being New York, 
nor Omaha and Council Bluffs, our 
San Francisco, for that matter. 

We do have our western plains, our 
borders Southerners (pseudo as many 
may be), our grape region along the 
Missouri, and even our Great Lakes 
(just slightly off kilter). And—as one 








might suspect—we attach the greatest 
importance, and give the most space, 
to our corn belt. 





BALKAN MUSEUM 


NE of the many roles of The Iowan 
is that of being an “advance man” 
for our readers. It was in this line of 
duty, then, that we recently spent a 
pleasant hour with Marion L. Gee at 
her Balkan Museum in West Union. 
The museum itself is located in the for- 
mer garage of Miss Gee’s home on 
Highway 18 in the northeast Iowa city. 
Arriving in the late morning, we tore 
Miss Gee away from her W. C. T. U. 
work and soon found ourselves out back 
in a world of costumes, fabrics, news- 
paper clippings, cheerios, maps, books, 
and travel memorablia. Most of the 
items were collected by Miss Gee during 
the nine months she spent in Bulgaria 
in 1935-36 as a teacher at the Methodist 
Mission School and on a_ subsequent 
trip around the world. The walls are 
lined with newspaper clippings about 
the Balkan region from the early 1930's 
until the present. Something of a mon- 
archist, Miss Gee has carefully followed 
the declining fortunes of the Eastern 
European aristocracy. 

The outstanding pieces in the collec- 
tion are the many examples of peasant 
embroidery work and fabric. A great 
deal of the embroidery would do credit 
to amy museum with its stark, vivid 
colors and homespun design pattern. 





SITE SELECTION 


DD to your how-to-do-it file this bit 
of lore we recently learned: To 
find the coolest spot on a section of land 
turn loose some sheep and watch where 
they settle down at midday. Sounds 
sensible, providing, of course, you hap- 
pen to have some sheep and enough 
land to offer a selection. 


Keue Cewchi 












HE summer season for art exhibits 


was the best of the year as far as 
we are concerned. The Des Moines Art 
Center led off in June with a vast and 
varied show celebrating its 10th Anni- 
versary. Included was an_ interesting 
Picasso, a fine Daumier, and a good 
Prendergast head—to give some idea of 
the range. While the show forbade logi- 
cal arrangement, one had the satisfaction 
of feeling that this might well be the 
type of permanent collection that could 
be expected in another decade or so. 

Fairgoers are not exactly noted for 
their advanced art tastes, but Stan Hess, 
the manager of the show at the Iowa 
State Fair, reported he got fewer objec- 
tions than usual this year. One reason 
might have been the arrangement which 
cleverly paced representational works 
with abstract ones. Another could have 
been the Zora Duvall oil of her children 
on a Merry-Go-Round which won top 
honors. The somber colored work was 
realistic enough of any of the 500,000 
or so experts who annually attend the 
fair. (It was also a good painting.) 

For its 12th Annual Festival of Fine 
Arts the University of Iowa displayed a 
really outstanding exhibit. The list of 
artists represented reads like a Who's 
Who of American art: Paul Burlin, 
Charles Burchfield, Stuart Davis, Wil- 
lem DeKooning, Arthur Dove, Lyonel 
Feininger, Arshile Gorky, Morris Graves, 
Marsden Hartley, Edward Hopper, 
Bernard Karfiol, Karl Knaths, Yasui 
Kuniyoshi, Jack Levine, Loran Maclver, 
John Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Jackson 
Pollock, Abraham Rattner, Ben Shahn, 
Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, Mark 
Tobey, Max Weber, and Karl Zerbe. 
What's more many of their best works 
were included. 

It is nearly impossible to single out 
the best works, but I felt that the Uni- 
versity obtained the prize of the show 
when it purchased Flute Soloist by Max 
Weber. It also bought “E” by Marsden 
Hartley, an arrangement of patterns 
which is quite typical of the artist. 

Those who sought out the price list 
were pleasantly surprised by the range. 
Of the 24 works for sale, 10 were $2,000 
or under; four were from $2,500 to 
$3,500; five were from $4,000 to $5,500; 
three were $7,500 flat. The highest price 
(for a Lyonel Feininger) was $17,500; 
the lowest was $900. 
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Jumping Fires 
(Continued from page 8) 

in 1957, there were so many men avail- 
able for a small blaze “they could have 
put it out with their hands.” With a 
base pay of $3,670 a year, the fire- 
fighters (who get no extra pay for 
jumping) look forward to the overtime 
pay a fire usually involves. 

“After waiting around a long time 
with little to do, you start hoping for 
fires,” Nelson explains. “Not a bad 
one, just one you can get out on.” 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley K. 
Nelson, Dave has four brothers and 
three sisters. He is not the only Iowa 
student that spends his vacations jump- 
ing. Jim Cherry of Waterloo was in 
Missoula last year and Joe Lord of 
Burlington has been at the game for 
years. His fellow townsman, Jim Hage- 
mier, has two years experience now as 
does Don Webb of Clear Lake. Roy 
Schench of Algona put in his third sum- 
mer as a jumper this year. Jumpers at 
McCall, Idaho, this year included Ken 
(Moose) Salyer of Iowa State. 





Touring the Turkey River 


(Continued from page 21) 

by two rock cliff faces facing each other 
across the narrow entrance. The first 
one you see will be Esther’s Point. Ed 
Moser, a local old-timer, says it was 
named for a man named Esther who, 
according to legend, rode a horse off it 
to his death while being pursued by an 
Indian. Moser points out, however, that 
it would be impossible for a horse to 
reach the top of the rock. 

Opposite Esther’s Point is Indian Face 
or Indian Head. If you look closely you 
can see the head of an Indian chief in 
full regalia seemingly carved in the rock. 
The head takes up only the very upper 
portion of the exposed rock, in case you 
want to look for it. The best view is 
when your car is directly opposite it 
across a small side valley. 

At the very gateway to the Turkey 
is—of all things—a tavern. Seemingly 
sitting in the middle of nowhere it is 
the last remains of the village of Turkey 
River Junction. For all but the most 
adventurous, this is the end of the route. 
The Mississippi is only a short distance 
away, but is out of sight. If you must 
see the Mississippi, however, you can 
take the single track, dirt road to the 
left of the tavern. It is deeply rutted in 
many places and is definitely not to be 
tried in wet weather. You can eventually 
see the Mississippi from it, but only 
from a distance. (There are several 
places to put boats in along this road.) 


Another side trip not on the suggested 
list is to the bottom of Esther’s Point. 
This spot can be reached by returning 
to Millville, crossing to the opposite side 
of the valley and taking the first road 
east again. There is not much to see and 
the natives say the hillside is infested 
with rattlesnakes, if you were thinking 
of climbing it. 

A more suitable end to the journey is 
a visit to the historic town of Gutten- 
berg, just north of Millville. Here you 
can see not only the Mississippi River in 
all its grandeur, but you can drive past 
some of the most interesting old build- 
ings in Iowa in the south part of town. 

And as you rest in this age-old set- 
ting, you might look south along the 
river toward the mouth of the Turkey 
and reflect that there, at the outlet of 
the stream you had been following, was 
fought a skirmish of the Revolutionary 
War. A British raiding party sent out 
from Prairie du Chien captured an 
armed boat near the lead mines being 
operated there which supplied lead to 
the American army in the West. Twelve 
men were made prisoners and a large 
cargo of provisions was seized. 

It’s interesting country alright. 


FURTHER REFERENCES IN PAST 
IOWANS: lowa’s Revolutionary War 
Skirmishes, Oct.-Nov.’52; The Disgrace 
of Fort Atkinson, Aug.-Sept. ’'54; Bily 
Brothers Wonderful Clocks, Aug.-Sept. 
55; Mills That Turned with A Right 
Good Will, April-May, ’56. 





Curse of Black Hawk’s Skull 


(Continued from page 46) 
ing. He got in with it at four o'clock in 
the morning and hid it till the afternoon 
of the same day when he cooked the 
flesh off of the skull. So I can say that 
I am the only one now living that wit- 
nessed that sight, for it was surely a 
sight for me.” 
It was Madam Black Hawk who dis- © 


covered that the grave had been robbed ~ 


on one of her frequent visits to it. She 
quickly carried the news to her tribes 
men and to Mr. Jordan. The second day ~ 
after the theft of the head, ten of Black — 
Hawk’s warriors appeared at the Turner — 
cabin “painted war style” to ask for Dr. 
Turner. It had not taken them long to 
trace the culprit. 
Told his whereabouts were unknown, © 
the braves gave William Turner ten” 
days in which to locate his brother. If ~ 
he was not found, he would have to pay ~ 
the penalty for his brother’s deed. =~ 
James Turner, in the meantime, had ~ 
been hiding with a neighbor on the 
south side of the Des Moines River. 
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As soon as the Indians left, William sent 
a boy across the river to tell his brother 
to flee for Missouri. The “Doctor” 
wasted no time in following the advice. 
While the Indians were holding council 
at Iowaville, Mr. and Mrs. Turner also 
escaped—by canoe down the river. 

The anger of the Indians was great 
and the settlers daily expected an out- 
break. But through the influence of the 
Indians’ agent the warriors were ap- 
peased by the assurance that Dr. Turner 
would be brought to justice. It was an 
empty promise, however. The sheriff 
pretended to look for Turner, but no 
real effort was made to return him. 
In the midst of the excitement all of the 
Turners had made it to St. Louis. 

So far the accounts generally agree. 
But at this point a major discrepancy 
appears and several minor ones. One 
story says that Dr. Turner left the skull 
and bones with a fellow doctor in 
Quincy, Illinois, named Hollowbush on 
his way down the river. Another states 
that Turner made a trip from St. Louis 
to Quincy to leave the skull with a 
dector. And still another claims that 
the bones were cleaned, polished, and 
varnished in St. Louis and then sent to 
a dentist in Quincy for wiring. 

The Welch diary does not mention 
any bones other than the skull, but Gov- 
ernor Robert Lucas apparently sought 
the complete skeleton in his two-year 
quest for Black Hawk’s remains. He 
was urged on by white friends of the 
old chief and a plea by Nasheakuck, 
Black Hawk’s towering, respected son. 
In a council held at Burlington in Jan- 
uary, 1840, a war dance was also staged 
by Nasheakuck, Chief Hard Fish, and 
50 braves. 

The remains of Black Hawk were 
finally forwarded to Burlington by the 
mayor of Quincy on December 10, 1840. 
Madame Black Hawk is said to have 
examined them, piece by piece, with the 
seeming curiosity of a child. But having 
no place for their safe-keeping, she left 
them in the custody of the Governor. 
They were then deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Geological and Historical 
Society of Burlington. 

The gristly story might end here were 
it not for the unusual incidents that fol- 
lowed—events that have led more than 
one student tantalizingly to raise the 
question of a possible curse. The Welch 
diary records that the Turners “stayed 
in St. Louis for two or three years . . . 
and they all three died with the chol- 
era.” Recent investigation has turned up 
no information about the fate of Dr. 
Hollowbush, but the Burlington mu- 
seum that housed the remains burned in 
1855—Black Hawk's bones with it. 





ANTIQUES 











by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Can you give me some possible prices 
on purple slag pieces? I want to begin 
collecting it but would like to have an 
idea what I am getting into before I 
start. 

Mrs. J. R. M. 


I recently saw a purple slag tooth- 
brush holder priced at $17.50; a soap 
dish at $9.50, and a spoonholder at 
$17.50. These were all proof pieces and 
beautiful. 

If you will send me a stamped self- 
addressed envelope I will be glad to 
send you the name of the shop and its 
location. By this time the dealer may 
have other pieces of the purple slag or 
those mentioned may be gone, but it is 
worth a try. 


Dear Dorothy, 

I have a beautiful hob-nail cranberry 
glass hanging lamp and I would like for 
the spots to show on the ceiling when it 
is lighted. I have seen lamps that throw 
the spots above but do not know why 
they do and mine doesn’t. 

Miss J. A. S. 


If you use a clear glass light bulb in- 
stead of a frosted one you should get 
the reflection of the hob-nails on the 
ceiling. This is also true of the thumb- 
print lamps. If this doesn’t work, let 
me know and I will try to get some 
further information about it. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

Can you give me any hints on how to 
know whether glass is antique or new? 
I have had several experiences recently 
that have made me very hesitant about 
buying glass because of reproductions 
that are marked antique. 


Mrs. J. L. M. 

There are several supposedly reliable 
means of telling whether glass is an- 
tique or new, but even then people who 
deal in such glass for years sometimes 
get fooled. 

I have had only one sad experience 
along this line and I have never gone 
back to the dealer who sold it to me. 


I don’t know whether she knew she was 
selling me a piece of new glass or not, 
but have reason to believe that she did 
because she sold a friend of mine the 
same type piece as old and said that she 
had six more plates just like it. I found 
the same plate at Younker’s in Des 
Moines for just one-fifth what I had 
paid the antique dealer. 

A really reliable dealer who has a 
few reproductions will tell you which 
are the reproductions. I would suggest 
that you be especially wary when travel- 
ing in other states and buying at strange 
shops—there are a few dealers who will 
take advantage of you because they 
think they will never see you again. 

To get back to the tests for antique 
glass—these are: Pontil marks, ring, or 
tone, signs of wear, touch and family 
history. Old glass was not put on a buf- 
fer wheel and the foot of a blown piece 
is mever quite level. There is also a 
mellowness and warmth that glass takes 
on with age, but this is something you 
become aware of only after long ex- 
perience in collecting and handling it. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have several ornate antique gilt 
frames that would be beautiful if they 
were cleaned, but they are so dark and 
dirty looking now that I hate to use 
them. 

Do you know of any way to clean 
them that will not remove the gilt? 


Mrs. K. O. D. 

I have evolved my own method for 
cleaning frames like these and it is very 
satisfactory—but this is not the only 
way to clean them. However, I'll tell 
you mine and you may like it. 

I use a tooth brush and Ivory soap— 
the bar, not the flakes. 

It is best to have a little dish of 
warm water handy and dip the brush in 
this, but just barely get it wet—do not 
have it dripping. 

I rub the brush over the bar of soap 
until I almost have a soap paste and 
the brush a small spot on the frame 
vigorously but gently; then dip the brush 
in clean water and rinse the cleansed 
spot and wipe dry with a soft cloth. 
Repeat this process until the entire 
frame has been gone over. If you wish 
you might go over it all once again with 
clean water and dry—again very gently. 

The secret to the success of this opera- 
tion is to use water without getting the 
frame wet. 

You will find when you finish that 
the whole thing is several shades lighter, 
but still has a burnished antique finish 
—not a bright garish one. 
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by Patty Johnson Cormaney 


|’ pad all good cooks are Danish, but 
most Danes are good cooks. Their 
rich pastries and coffee cakes have be- 
come firmly attached to the American 
sweet tooth. 

If your name is Lillian Petersen Niel- 
sen and you live in Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
you're indisputably Danish by both 
birth and marriage and noted for your 
skill in entertaining. Invitations to 
Danish-flavored parties at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Nielsen are cov- 
eted—and with good reason. Lillian 
Nielsen has taken the best of the reci- 
pes handed down from her family, com- 
bined them with her remembrance of: a 
visit to Denmark some years ago, and 
added her own variations to produce 
specialties pronounced in Danish but ap- 
preciated in any language. 

Cedar Falls has long been a mecca 
for Danish immigrants. Mrs. Nielsen's 
family came from Haderslev, Denmark, 
and many of her recipes are gastronomic 
family heirlooms passed along from her 
mother, Mrs. P. C. Petersen, also a 
fine cook. 

“The Danish people love ‘selskabs,’” 
Mrs. Nielsen explains. ‘““They’re gather- 
ings for companionship, visiting, and 
singing; but the living room ignored. 

“The moment you arrive, at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, you’re taken to the din- 
ing room and seated at the table. You 
remain there until you leave at midnight 
and you eat almost constantly. There 
are ‘smorrebrod,’ the Danes’ famous 
open-faced sandwiches; cakes; cheese; 
beer; pastries; coffee; and always at the 
end of the evening a great bowl of 
fruit which centers the table.” For the 
open-faced sandwiches, the Danes con- 
centrate on fish, much of it raw. Cheese 
and cold meats, such as goose breast, 
are common; but some open-facers 
might challenge temperamental Ameri- 
can stomachs. 

Although she has her own doctor 
husband in the house, Mrs. Nielsen 
rarely serves holiday guests anything 
that is very daring. She concentrates in- 
stead on American-style canapes and 
hors d'oeuvres and saves Danish favor- 
ites for main course or dessert. 

Included here is a sampling of such 
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Recipe | 


delicacies Lillian Nielsen suggests for 
family treats or holiday entertaining. 
The rum pudding is a Petersen family 
recipe and she terms the kringle “the 
best Danish pastry recipe I have.” 


Rombudding 
(Rum Pudding) 
114 tablespoons Salt 
unflavored gelatin 1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 cup cold milk 1 cup blanched 


1 pint milk chopped almonds 
(half-and-half) %cuprumor1 
6 egg yolks tsp. rum flavoring 


4 cup sugar 


Dissolve gelatin in cold milk. Heat 
to hot the pint of milk and add egg 
yolks beaten with sugar. Add pinch of 
salt and add hot mixture to gelatin mix- 
ture. Add vanilla, almonds, and flavor- 
ing and pour into ring mold. Refrigera- 
tion is unnecessary if mold is placed in 
cool area. When unmolded for serving, 
the pudding can be garnished with 
maraschino cherries and rose leaves and 
served with grenadine as sauce. Serves 
8 to 10. 


Kringle 
(Danish Pastry) 
5 cakes moist 1 cup cold milk 


yeast 1 teaspoon salt 

4 cup sugar 4 cups flour 

2 unbeaten eggs _1 pound soft butter 
Filling 

1 pound brown Y, cup butter 


sugar Pecan halves 


Pour sugar over yeast. Mix with salt, 
milk, eggs, and flour. Work butter into 
mixture and place in refrigerator for 
two hours. Remove and roll out in 10 
to 12 thin oblong strips. Cream brown 
sugar and butter, add nutmeats, and 
drizzle over strips of pastry. Fold sides 
over tops and bake at 400 degrees on 
upper rack of oven until brown, about 
10 or 15 minutes. Never allow pastry 
to rise. Strips may be frozen to use as 
needed. 

Aebleskiver 
(Popovers) 
4 cup sugar 1 teaspoon 
3 beaten egg yolks baking powder 
1 large cup milk % teaspoon 
Salt lemon extract 
1 tablespoon 2 scant cups flour 
melted butter 3 stiffly beaten 
egg whites 


Combine all ingredients. Place one 
level teaspoon of shortening in each cup 
of popover pan or monk’s pan. Add 
enough batter to fill cup. Turn when 
puffy and serve immediately with sugar 
or jam. A teaspoon of applesauce may 
be inserted in batter at top of each cup 
before turning. 





They Count Your Coupons — yo 
(Continued from page 35) ” 

Currently NCCH is employing a ma. yy 
chine used by the government that de. 4, 
stroys coupons by pulping them. The spe 
pulp, amounting to 1,750 pounds daily by 
is then dumped in glassine sacks and ly 
emptied in a community land fill. The © the 
metal coupons are impervious to pulp- 
ing and must be cut by hand. 

Possible by-product uses for the pulp, 
are being checked out by NCCH and 
anyone with a practical suggestion will 
be warmly welcomed. 

The pulped coupons are available at (“¥ 
no charge to any Iowa firm which can_ ity 
think of a use. As they are saying in Of | 
Clinton, where they count coupons 4n¢ 
rather than sheep when they go to sleep, _ Ista 





“Coupons Anyone?” » be 
tow 
com 

Falconry to g 
(Continued from page 37) Ig 


Just to show that it is still a gentle. be t 
man’s sport, Bob mentions that Eng. the 
land’s Prince Philip is a member of a 4 ™ 
falconry club. The Falconry Club of — tefti 
America is affiliated with other clubs ‘etn 
in Germany, England, and Japan. ~aM 

There are only two other club mem- — “Bee 
bers in Iowa, and one of those is in the ~ ism- 
armed service. Elgin can’t understand — | stam 





how there can be so many people in- + meni 
terested in reading about this sport, but In 
not interested in participating. "and 
"one 

to w 

Grand Old Lady § hood 
(Continued from page 45) | Whe 


Dimmitt grew to know scores of stu-  PFOV 
dents who attended Morningside, as well ___ 
as their children, and saw the college 
change from a very small religious 
school to a liberal arts institution serv- — Cove 
ing over 1,000 students. She stayed with ‘ King 
Morningside during the depression, even ~ Oma 
when students and faculty picked up ”S. C: 
corn in nearby fields to help keep the ™ 
college going. 

Miss Dimmitt is memorialized at 
Morningside College in the Women's” 
Residence Hall, which has been renamed © 
Lillian English Dimmitt Hall, and in” p. 
the Headquarters Building of the Iowa’ 
Educational Association. She has been” 
named in Who’s Who in America and © 
other biographical works. E 

A student at Morningside College to- 
day is most likely to meet Miss Dim: 7 
mitt in a reception line at one of the” 
college social functions. As the Dean” 
of Women, Emeritus, is introduced, het” 
face often is lighted with a broad smile, 7i 
and she says something like, “Oh, are 
you Margaret's daughter? Well, how is) 
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your mother? And your Aunt Jean, I 
just heard from her the other day . . .” 

To anyone who has ever attended 
Morningside College, Miss Dimmitt is 
an unforgettable part of that institution. 
She has found a secret of youth, partly 
by being surrounded by youth and part- 
ly by adventuring with the College 
through 65 fruitful years. 





Islam in Iowa 


(Continued from page 33) 
(“without unity there can be no stabil- 
ity . . . it will bring a higher standard 
of living through freer trade . . . put 
an end to meddling of foreign powers”), 
Israel and the Palestine Arabs (“should 
be a plebescite among those Arabs as 
to where they want to live with adequate 
compensation for both those who want 
to go back and those who don’t’). 

Igram believes the United Nations can 
be the principal instrument for peace in 
the area and that it should be used as 
a means of forcing Israel out of excess 
territory beyond the partition plan, in- 
ternationalizing Jerusalem (which is also 
a Moslem holy city), settling the refu- 
gee problem, and helping the colonial- 
ism-sensitive Arabs to achieve a higher 
standard of living without direct pay- 
ments to them. 

In a world oversupplied with bigotry 
and hate, Igram is an example of what 
one man can do in his own community 
to work for tolerance and for brother- 
hood among all people of all faiths. 
Who can but hope his accomplishments 
provide a wider promise? 
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TREASURE MAP 


Sirs: 

An article in your Aug.-Sept. 1957 
issue tells about lost treasures buried 
somewhere near McGregor and Iowa 
City. Among various pieces of antique 
furniture we have acquired since mov- 
ing to Vermont is a cherry roll-topped 
desk circa 1840-50. Hidden in a remote 
spot in its interior is a map of a buried 
treasure written in pencil, dated April 
10, 1868, and signed Robert V. Cush- 
man. It shows a single pine along a 
River bank and other intriguing (?) 
data. Would this map have any bearing 
on the above mentioned article? 


William B. Lane, The Open Hearth, 
Cornwall, Vt. 


THE CHANGE 


Sirs: 

I just want to tell you how very 
pleased I am with the changes you have 
made in THE IOWAN. It is a delight- 
ful magazine and so very beautifully 


gotten up. 
Clair Jones, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sirs: 

. .. Surely in the familiar motto of 
our great state you have added another 
“best.” 


Francis Johnson, Spencer 


MORE ON ROBINSON 
Sirs: ; 

The article on pioneer aviator Billy 
Robinson in the June-July issue of The 
Iowan was excellent. I appreciated it es- 
pecially since I am a stamp collector, 
specializing in airmail or “flight” covers 
of any variety pertaining to the state of 
Towa. However, for the sake of ac- 
curacy, it should be pointed out that 
Billy Robinson was not the “second avi- 
ator to carry the U. S. mail.” At least 
four earlier flights were made in the 
state of Iowa alone by other aviators on 
which mail was carried under official 
authorization from the U. S. Post Office 
Department. Mail-carrying flights were 
made by Charles F. Walsh on July 20th 
and 21st, 1912 at Dubuque during the 
Nutwood Park Aviation Meet. Later 
that same year, on September 6th and 
7th, Lincoln Beachey made a flight each 


day carrying mail at the Golf Links 
Aviation Meet at Cedar Falls. Many 
similar flights were made, under official 
authorization, during the years immedi- 
ately following this country’s first of- 
ficial airmail flight on September 23, 
1911, at Garden City Estates, N. Y. 
This should in no way, however, de- 
tract from the fine record established 
by Robinson, one of Iowa’s few pioneer 
airmen. Covers from his flight on Octo- 
ber 17, 1914, are prized by collectors of 
this type of material. 

Freeman B. Swift, Des Moines 


MEISSEN 


Sirs: 

About the beginning of Meissen china 
(June-July Antiques column). A girl 
was walking on a path in the mountains. 
She was carrying a bird cage and it 
was a hot dusty day. She met a boy who 
turned to walk with her and he carried 
the bird cage. Rain began to fall and 
the dust caked on their clothing. When 
they dried off, their clothes were stiff 
and that was the first it was known 
that the wonderful clay would make 
fine china. And so that is why you often 
see the boy and the girl and the bird 
cage done in Meissen. It was the be- 
ginning or so they say. 

Marian Murphy, Red Oak 


ANDREW 
Sirs: 

We are very happy over the new 
Iowan. I was born at Andrew (June- 
July issue) . . . have danced in the ball- 
room of the old Butterworth Inn, at- 
tended the dedication of the Ansel Briggs 
monument on September 22nd, 1909... 

Mrs. Chas. Livingston, Washington 


ww. 6. Fe. 
Sirs: 

The August-September Iowan was 
fine as usual. We feel the article about 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union was well written. 


Mrs. Geo. A. Klousia, State President, 
W. C. T. U., Des Moines 





Towa’s Coming Events 











OCTOBER 

9-10 National Corn Picking Contest, 
Cedar Rapids 

13-18 Meat Animal Show, Waterloo 

18-19 Rockhound Roundup, Vets. 
Audit., Des Moines 

NOVEMBER 

13 Alfalfa Banquet, Chariton 

22 Turkey Day, Grundy Center 
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HRISTMAS seems to come earlier every year—for those 

trying to sell you their gift items. But we like to feel we 
have a good excuse talking about the holiday season this 
early since our next issue does not appear until December. 

You'll be interested to know there is quite an “extra” in 
store for those giving Christmas gift subscriptions to The 
Iowan this year. We are bringing out another color book 
similar to “Iowa in Color” which will be named “This 
Iowa.” It will be used as our gift card on all Christmas 
orders— with a specal section included to announce your 
present and to inscribe your name. New gift subscriptions 
will cost $6 each when ordered by subscribers. Please write 
for special details if you plan to order ten or more for 
yourself or your business. 

Regular copies will be ready for sale at $1.00 a copy in 
late November. “This Iowa” will be printed entirely in full 
color using plates from past Iowans. It will have 32 pages 
of fine, glossy paper stock. 





The lengthy, but fascinating Dvorak article in this issue 
is the work of Robert Mashek of Calmar who did his research 
on it while attending Loras College. The pictures come from 
Joan Liffring who also contributed the Moslem story and did 
much of the photography on Four Seasons Drive. 

Mary Lou De Vries of Sigourney sent us the basic article 
on Black Hawk's Skull as culled from her great-grandmother’s 
diary. Some notations from other accounts were added. 

Iowa lays claim to one of the nation’s foremost outdoor 
photographers and writers, Henry Bradshaw of Des Moines, 
who often works as a team with his wife Vera. The record 
of geese hunting along the Missouri is from Hank’s camera. 

The guest editor for the Recipes column this issue is Patty 
Johnson Cormaney of Alden, formerly a Waterloo newspaper 
woman. A hometown admirer of Lillian Dimmitt, Nancy 
Crary did the profile on her for us. 

Our cover painting for this issue, Autumn Ghosts, was 
done by Eugene Kingman, the director of Omaha's Joslyn 
Art Museum. It is owned by Mr. and Mrs. David Carson 
of Omaha. Bert Vogel, whose color transparencies illustrate 
our tour story, is a well-known Dubuque photographer. John 
Page, whose illustrations in the August-September issue were 
highly praised, is with us again—on the title page and in the 
Black Hawk story. Page is a member of the art faculty at 
Iowa State Teachers College. Another familiar name, Joe 
Brown, helped illustrate the Randy Duncan story and again 
did the transparency for our art work, a Hopper this time. 





And how are we doing with the new format and new 
prices? This has become a common question and one we wish 
we could answer. The early response is fine, but confusing. 
It is of a nature that makes it impossible to predict future 
trends. We should know a great deal more after Christmas, 
as our business during this season accounts for nearly one- 
third of our annual volume. ’Til then, we'll keep smiling. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iow. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompani 
by addressed envelopes and retarn postage. The loway 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited” 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for them properly. 

Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news” 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced ig) 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, 
Gift subscriptions from subscriber: $6 per year fo 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 


SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates 
subscribers and on bulk ord. s. 


COLOR BOOKLETS: Iowa in Color and This low 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever don 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printe 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supp 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for 
occasion which we will enclose with you named signe 
or send to you. 


INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢ 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copie 
These are made especially for us and have heavy 
leatherette covers. Holds 10 to 12 copies. Returnable 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues throug 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten p 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school childre 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ ext 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25 
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th, Iow 
evant» 2- 
pani 
he Iowan” 
nsoliciteds THE 
= tO Cate i 
cope ouglas-Lincoln 
ide news DEBATES. 
flew por” 3 ‘ 

* The political news is not 
rom & ined to Iowa alone at this 
at. me. Great interest has been 

oused among Iowans, espe- 

nlly in the eastern part of 

e state, in the contest for 

ited States Senator in IIli- 

is. Senator Stephen A. 

or puglas is seeking re-election 

the Democratic candidate. 

7 s Republican opponent, 

braham Lincoln, is an at- 

mney from Springfield. He 

well known to many Iowans. 

nator Douglas, a defender 

‘squatter sovereignty’, and 

r. Lincoln have been holding 

7.50 tWiiseries of debates throughout 

year, inois during recent weeks 
year foa@ discuss national issues. 

The first of the Douglas- 

ncoln Debates was held in 

tawa on August 21, 1858. 

his opening speech at Ot- 

wa, Senator Douglas stressed 

rates tame fact that whereas the 
pmocratic and Whig Parties 

d been national parties, the 

w Republican Party was a 

tional party. He deferded 

his lowé@puatter sovereignty’ in which 
ver done majority of the people in 
Pri h Territory, such as Kansas 
+ Print? Nebraska, would determine 
a SUPPER it was to enter the Union 
for ang a free or slave state. Sen- 
od sioneiOr Douglas accused Mr. 
> Bincoln of aiding in the elim- 
ation of the Whig Party in 

inois in 1854 and, in time, 

placing it with the Abolition- 

VI, Republican Party. In this 
 boundipeech there was frequent ref- 
ver, 75¢mmrence to Black Republicans. 
’ ““‘Bmong other issues, Senator 
ur COPIMouglas stated that “We are 
e heavyf§ld by Lincoln that he is ut- 


rly opposed to the Dred Scott 
cision, and will not submit 
it, for reason that he says 
deprives the Negro of the 


-turnable 
throug 


ten pasMights and privileges of citi- 
_childredit@nship. That is the first and 
so¢ extimein reason which he assigns 


r his warfare on the Supreme 
purt of the United States 
hd its decision.” 

In reply to the charge of 
bring an Abolitionist, Mr. 
ncoln stated that “When 
outhern peuple tell us they 
e no more responsible for 
e origin of slavery, than we; 
acknowledge the fact. When 
is said that the institution 
ists, and that it is very dif- 
ult to get rid of it, in any 
tisfactory way, I can under- 
and and appreciate the say- 
g. I surely will not blame 
hem for not doing what I 
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should not know how to do 
myself. If all earthly power 
were given me, I should not 
know what to do, as to the 
existing institution.” 

Mr. Lincoln expressed his 
opposition to popular sover- 
eignty as a means of deciding 
whether a Territory such as 
Kansas or Nebraska should 
exclude or retain slavery. He 
further indicated his opposi- 
tion to the Dred Scott decision 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. He feared that this 
decision not only made pos- 
sible the spread of slavery 
into all territories of the 
United States, but that it also 
opened the way to introducing 
slavery into the free states 
where it had been excluded by 
law. 

One of our Iowa editors, 
Clark Dunham, has taken ex- 
ception to some of Senator 
Douglas’s remarks at Ottawa. 
In the Burlington Hawk-Eye 
he has accused the [Illinois 
Senator of being unfair, and 
that he “has exhibited all-na- 
ture and coarse invective when 
speaking of his adversary, and 
he persisted on almost every 
occasion in misrepresenting 
his positions and falsifying 
his record ... At Ottawa, he 
committed a most shameless 
fraud and deception ... He 
read a resolution, ultra on 
the subject of slavery, which 
he asserted was found in the 
platform of the Republican 
Party, gotten up by Lincoln 
and others, and adopted by the 
Republican party of Illinois, 
assembled in State Convention 
at Springfield on the 5th of 
October, 1854, when it was 
taken from the proceedings of 
a town meeting held at 
Aurora.” 

The second debate between 
Senator Douglas and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was held at Free- 
port on August 27, 1858. This 
event has aroused considerable 
interest nationally. Here west 
of the Mississippi, in Iowa, 
some curiosity concerning the 
political struggle has been in 
evidence. Stiong support of 
Senator Douglas has _ been 
found among many Iowans in 
the Dubuque area. The Express 
and Herald has been critical 
of Mr. Lincoln’s point of view. 
Earlier in referring to his 
Chicago speech, this news- 
paper designated Lincoln as 
a cringing, fawning “Uriah 
Heep.” The editor ridicules 
“That rank abolitionist Lin- 
coln” and defends the “Little 
Giant” as “the greatest man 
in the American Senate.” When 
the Democrats held a meeting 
at Galena on August 26th, 





Mayor Hetherington of Du- 
buque was one of the digni- 
taries who escorted Senator 
Douglas to the platform. 

As stated previously, the de- 
bate at Freeport was held on 
August 27th, the day after the 
speech of Senator Douglas at 
Galena. Mr. Lincoln made the 
opening speech. First, he 
answered a series of questions 
raised by Senator Douglas. In 
reply, Mr. Lincoln stated that 
he did “‘not now, nor ever did, 
stand in favor of the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the fugitive 
slave law.” Answering a sec- 
ond question, Mr. Lincoln re- 
affirmed that he did “not now, 
nor ever did, stand pledged 
against the admission of more 
slave states into the Union.” 
Responding to other questions 
of Senator Douglas, Mr. Lin- 
coln stated that he did “not 
stand to-day pledged to the 
abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” that he 
did “not stand pledged to the 
prohibition of the slave trade 
between the different states,” 
but that he was “impliedly, if 
not expressly, pledged to a 
belief in the right and duty of 
Congress to prohibit slavery 
in the U. S. territories.” 

Mr. Lincoln continued his 
arguments and raised some 
questions for Senator Doug- 
las’s reply. He referred to his 
adversary’s service of nearly 
twelve years in the Senate and 
“that his character is not at 
all limited as an ordinary 
Senator of the United States, 
but that his name has become 
of world-wide renoun.” In re- 
gard to ‘squatter sovereignty,’ 
Mr. Lincoln stated that “I have 
been in the habit of charging 
as a matter of belief on my 
pa:t that, in the introduction 
of the Nebraska Bill into Con- 
gress, there was a conspiracy 
to make slavery perpetual 
and national.” 

In his reply Senator Douglas 
referred to the growth of the 
United States and its increas- 
ing population. In regard to 
the expansion of this nation, 
he stated that “there is a con- 
stant torrent pouring into this 
country that requires more 
land, more territory upon 
which to settle; and just as 
fast as our interests and our 
destiny require additional ter- 
ritory in the north, in the 
south, or on the islands of the 
ocean, I am for it, and when 
we acquire it, will leave the 
people, according to the Ne- 
braska Bill, free to do as they 
please on the subject of slav- 


ery. 
Thus the debate continues. 
Senator Douglas defending 





A Mean Political Trick. 

The heat of political contro- 
versy in Illinois has resulted 
in charges and counter-charges 
by both parties. The following 
report by The Daily Gate City 
of Keokuk on September 28th 
reveals some of the results of 
this controversy at nearby 
Warsaw: 

“One of the dirtiest tricks 
we have heard of for a long 
time was perpetrated by the 
Democracy at Warsaw on Fri- 
day night. The Republicans 
had erected a platform and 
prepared seats for the speak- 
ers and the audience on Sat- 
urday. Friday night the plat- 
form and seats were thorough- 
ly smeared with tar, and even 
the door and front of Mr. Chit- 
tenden’s House, where it was 
expected Mr. Trumbull would 
stop, was covered with pitch. 

The Buchanan Democrats 
claimed too much decency to 
be guilty of such a mode of 
political warfare as that. They 
charged it on the Douglas 
wing of the party and offered 
a hundred dollars reward for 
the detection of the scoundrels 
who planned and perpetrated 
this disgraceful proceeding. 


[= Largest Raft. 


The greatest sight ever 
seen on the Mississippi has 
been reported by the Keokuk 
Gate City. It is the largest 
raft ever floated on the upper 
Mississippi which passed on 
its way to St. Louis. 

The raft was manned by 24 
Red Shirts, every man at his 
oar and every oar doing its 
work. The raft was 560 feet 
long by 200 feet wide; the 
amount of lumber it contained 
was fully one million feet to- 
gether with 250,000 lath and 
250,000 shingles. There were 
two good-sized houses erected 
on board and the whole crew 
consisted of a captain, 24 oars- 
men, two cooks, one clerk and 
a bottle washer, a black bear 
and a bull dog. 








‘squatter sovereignty’ and the 
Nebraska Bill that makes it 
possible. Mr. Lincoln opposes 
the Nebraska Bill as tendin 
“to make slavery perpetua 
and national.” Space does not 
permit a continued discussion 
of the debates at this time. A 
further report will be made 
in our next issue concerning 
the later debates in [Illinois 
and the results of the Sen- 
atorial election there. 
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DES MOINES RIVER 
NAVIGATION. 


Successful steamboat navi- 
gation of the Des Moines 
River continues to be an objec- 
tive of many Iowans. The Val- 
ley Weekly News of Keosau- 
qua reflected this point of 
view recently when it stated 
that the “improvement of the 
Des Moines River, by slack 
water navigation, has, during 
the past nine years been suc- 
cessfully pushed forward to 
the completion of three dams, 
all of which are of the most 
finished and substantial char- 
acter.” 

The expectation of success 
in navigating this river much 
farther to the north is indi- 
cated by recent activities in 
Fort Dodge. The following let- 
ter printed in The Fort Dodge 
Sentinel reveals plans for 
river transportation in that 
part of the state: 

“Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, 1858. 

Messrs. S. & C. Hinton — 

Gents: Our boat is now 

ready to put on the steam 

and will be tried to-morrow. 

If all works right we will 

leave here for Fort Dodge, 

and will probably reach there 
in twelve or fifteen days. 

We have purchased our pro- 

visions, stove, cooking uten- 

sils, and 550 bushels of coal 
delivered aboard at 5% cents 
per bushel — nearly enough 
to last us to Fort Dodge. 
We will not run much at 
night unless the river raises 
some more; it is very low, 
the lowest ever known. Our 
boat is as light draft as was 
ever built in Pittsburgh. 

We will try to be at Keokuk 

by the 18th of this month 
if possible. 

Yours truly, 
H. Carse’”’ 


i 


New Settlers. 


This year 1858 marks the 
25th anniversary of the open- 
ing of Iowa to white settlers. 
On June 1, 1833, they could 
cross the Mississippi River 
and settle legally in eastern 
Iowa. Many, in the interven- 
ing years, came to Iowa in the 
spring or summer months, 
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en returned East to spend 








the winter and bring their 
families to Iowa the follow- 
ing year. The following note 
from The Fort Dodge Sentinel! 
indicates that the practice 
still persists: 

“Leaving For The East. — 
A large number of our citizens 
ere about going east to spend 
the winter, or a portion of it, 
where apples and cider are 
more plenty. A happy time to 
them, say we, and a safe and 
early return in the Spring. 
Every young man is expected 
to bring a wife back with him, 
and every man of family, at 
least one additional indi- 
vidual.” 


Sate 


THE TRADE PICTURE. 


It was reported in the last 
issue of The Iowa Record that 
business and trade in some 
towns was dull due to poor 
crops and for other reasons. 
This is not true in all parts 
of the state, however. The 
Fort Dodge Sentinel reports 
that “There are no idle men 
in Fort Dodge now; you can’t 
go out in the street and find 
a man that is not employed. 
The Court House, Maj. Wil- 
liams’ brick block, Charley 
Sherman’s ditto, and a score of 
other buildings are being as 
rapidly pushed forward to 
completion as the number of 
mechanics and laborers will 





permit.” 
As an indication that this 
improved condition is not 


limited to the newly settled 
sections of Iowa, The Gate 
City of Keokuk reports that 
“Many of our merchants — 
all with whom we have spoken 
— report better success than 
usual in their customary col- 
lecting tours. One grocery 
dealer was quite elated ... 
He said that large quantities 
of cattle were being sold; that 
the hogs were in good con- 
dition, and that great numbers 
of them had already been 
marketed; that there were a 
great many drovers traveling 
through, making purchases and 
leaving money; and everything 
was getting easier and more 
hopeful.” 

Another aspect of this re- 
viving trade was also reported 
by The Gate City of Keokuk. 
On September 27, 1858, a 
writer for that newspaper, 
after making a trip to St. 
Louis by steamboat, reports 
“that there has recently been 
a smart revival of trade and 
traffic, a statement which I 
find confirmed in every direc- 
tion. People begin to be more 
hopeful, and we may look for 
a gradual restoration of confi- 
dence which will draw out the 
hoarded heaps of money and 
set the wheels of commerce 
in brisk motion once more.” 








It is reported that the 
steamboat Grey Eagle recent- 
ly established a new upstream 
record in a run from East Du- 
buque to St. Paul. 

The new mark was made 
while racing the steamboat 
Itasca, which left from Prairie 
du Chien, to deliver England’s 
salutation to America on the 
completion of the laying of 
the Atlantic cable. 

The time of the Grey Eagle 
on its 265 mile route was 24 
hours and 40 minutes or ten 
and three-fourths miles per 
hour. On its 205 mile run, 
Itasca made an average time 
of eight and one-third miles 
per hour. 





Sale of Public Lands. 

The President of the United 
States announced by procla- 
mation large sales of public 
lands in Iowa during the past 
summer. The exact time and 
places of sale were arranged 
as follows: On the first day 
of June at Dubuque; on the 
7th at Osage, Sioux City, 
Chariton, Council Bluffs, and 
Fort Des Moines; on the 21st 
at Fort Dodge and Sioux City; 
and on the Ist day of July at 
Sioux City. 


ae a 


From the report of Maturin 
L. Fisher, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, made to 
the General Assembly at its 
last session, is taken the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The entire estimated amount 
of land in the sixteenth sec- 
tions is 1,011,456 acres. 

Of these sixteenth section 
lands there have been sold 
486,408.86 acres. Leaving un- 
sold 578,058.64 acres. 

Of the grant made to the 
State — known as the 500,000 
acre grant — there have been 
sold 454,111.89 acres and there 
remains unsold 45,888.11 acres. 

From the above it appears 
that the whole amount of 
school lands belonging to the 
State is 619,837.67 acres. 

The total amount received 
from the sale of the sixteenth 
section and from the five per 
cent fund is $2,030,543.65. 

The Superintendent  esti- 
mates the amount due from 
the U. S. Government to the 
= per cent fund as $1,500,- 





Thus giving the following 
aggregate funds: 
Present school fund 
$2,030,243.65 
Value of Lands 2,182,997.95 
Balance of five per 
cent fund __ 1,500,000.00 


Total -. $5,713,241.60 





INDIANS. 


The unfortunate events of 
last year at Spirit Lake may 
have convinced many Iowans 
that the Sioux are a blood- 
thirsty and savage lot and 
that there are “No good In- 
dians but dead Indians.” This 
is not necessarily true. There 
are good and bad Indians just 
as there are good and bad 


white men. The following re- | 


port from the Minnesota 
Statesman, printed in The Fort 
Dodge Sentinel is encouraging 
for those who believe that In- 
dians can be civilized: 

“INDIANS BECOMING 
CITIZENS. We are in- 
formed by Dr. Daniels of the 
Sioux Agency, that about 75 
of the Sioux Indians have 
signified their intention to 
adopt the dress of their pale- 
face brethren, and pursue an 
agricultural life on their farms 
or land near the Agency, 
where many of them have 
now from five to ten acres 
under cultivation. But the 
greatest step to civilization is 
in their requesting Superin- 
tendent Cullen to bring a pair 
of shears to the settlement to 
cut off their hair! This, all 
uncivilized or half civilized 
Indians look upon with per. 
fect abhorrence. Unclipped 
hair, with the Indian, is just 
as indispensable as the blanket, 
and a violation of this usage 
is a forfeiture of the In- 
dian character.” 





RAE ee 
OF A NOTED PIONEER. 


Iowans will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Dr. 
Isaac Galland at Keokuk on 
September 27th. He settled in 
the Half Breed Tract in Lee 
County in 1829, even before 
Towa was opened to white 
settlers. He is credited with 
opening the first school in 
Iowa in 1830 near Montrose, 
with Berryman Jennings as 
teacher. 

Dr. Galland was also noted 
not only for his skill as a 
physician, but also as a writer 
and newspaper editor. He 
established The Western Ad- 
venturer at Montrose in 1837, 
This was the second news- 
paper published in Iowa. 
Three years later the Iowa 
Emigrant was published by 
Dr. Galland. It was written by 
him to give the new settlers 
the benefit of his long resi- 
dence and knowledge of Iowa. 
We would agree with the 
editor of The Daily Gate City 
of Keokuk when he stated re- 
garding Dr. Galland that “It 
can truly be said of him that 
he was one of the most not 
able men of this age in the 
great valley of the Missis- 
sippi.” 
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